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UTILITY LOADER 


For the good 
of the Railroad 

















These two carloads of linoleum were identical. They were shipped by the 
same manufacturer to the same consignee. They went over the same route to 
the same destination. At left, linoleum loaded in an ordinary box car under 
usual loading practices. At right, shipment, loaded safely to the eaves, was 
held firm and secure by the Evans Utility Loader on the cross-country trip. 





the secret of removing slack in a carload 


Vertical vibration and longitudinal shock (source of 
98% of all-headaches to railroad claim agents) cause 
costly damage all because slack gets into the load! 
When slack is eliminated, there need be no damage to 
even the most fragile articles—glass, storage batteries, 
precision instruments and mechanisms, 


That is why the Evans Utility Loader is so important in 
these days when war has placed a heavy burden upon 
the railroads. The steel and wood cross members of the 
Evans Utility Loader absorb the initial impact. When 
slack has been removed and cross members locked 
against the load, vibration is eliminated and shocks 
cannot hammer the load loose. 


The Utility Loader puts the full cubic and weight 
carrying capacity of a box car to work . . . eliminates 
damage and delays ... saves space and time. . . reduces 


dunnage and crating requirements...cuts maintenance 
costs ... ADDS AN AVERAGE OF 14 MORE PAY- 
LOAD TO EACH CAR! Write to find out how to 
modernize your box cars to meet wartime needs and 
postwar competition. 


* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 
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Army Railroaders Encounter Novel Operating 
Methods in Africa 


Based on French practice, hand, whistle, fixed and movable signal 
indications differ greatly from those of U. S.—so Army rail- 
roaders have to unlearn a lot, as well as master the essentials 
of a system entirely new to them. 


Special Board Hears Non-op Case 


In one-day session, legal arguments of counsels are presented and 
Director Eastman, O. D. T., expresses his “conviction” that 
past failure to settle the matter is ‘““now causing disturbance of 
the morale of railroad employees,” -warning of possibility of im- 
pairing raliroad performance. 


Personnel Practices 


L. W. Horning, the New York Central’s Vice-President, Per- 
sonnel, tells of the — problems of the railways in their 


employee relations—offers some suggestions for improving the 
rformance of employees and the satisfaction which they find 


in their jobs. 


EDITORIALS 


“‘Democratic Process” Versus ““Economic Power” 
Transportation Efficiency 

Training Mechanics in Post-War Period 

Help in Winter Storms 
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A UNIQUE 
@ RECORD! 











N many “Union” C.T.C. installations, “non-stop” 
meets occur with surprising frequency. They 
usually result as a consequence of expert train direction 
coupled with understanding cooperation by train crews. 


A unique record of “non-stop’’ meets was made five 
days after a 43-mile C.T.C. installation was placed in 
service. A southbound freight made a “non-stop’’ meet 
with a northbound main train at the first passing siding; 
at the third passing siding . . . a ‘non-stop’ meet with a 
northbound freight; at the fourth passing siding... a 
non-stop’ meet with a crack northbound passenger; 
and at a lap-siding location near the southern end of 
the territory ... it met two opposing freights... and 
none of the trains stopped! 


The southbound train made the run in one hour and 
35 minutes including time for a water stop. Compared 
with the time required by the previous method of train 
operation this was judged to represent a saving of at 
least 2% hours... a spectacular but by no means ex- 
ceptional saving accomplished with ‘“‘Union’’ C.T.C. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 











The Week at a Glance 


UNIONS AND DEMOCRACY: Ameri- 
can boys are giving their lives and the 
people their substance to prevent a foreign 
minority from ruling the world by force. 
At home, a minority represented (or, at 
least, spoken for) by union leaders will not 
acquiesce in the adjudication of its claims 
by the peaceful methods of collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, or arbitration—but in- 
sists on using or threatening to use the 
weapon of the strike, i.e., force. The lead- 
ing editorial herein raises the question 
whether the majority of Americans, while 
we are fighting for democratic principles 
abroad, will long continue to tolerate dom- 
ination of the domestic scene by a minority 
emulating the behavior of the fascists. 

2 
FROWNS ON “EXPEDITERS”: 
Some shippers and receivers of freight have 
been employing “expediters” to infest the 
railroads, their function being to worry 
yard forces into giving their cars preferred 
| handling over that accorded to other cus- 
' tomers. Mr. Eastman has asked the rail- 
' roads to report to him every instance of 
' their being troubled by these gentry—who, 
he says, hamper the performance of rail- 
road forces, and thus aggravate the very 
condition which might seem to justify the 
employment of such picadors. 

ic) 
NO MORE WOODEN CARS?: The 
W.P.B. is reported to be considering aban- 
doning its insistence that new freight cars 
be of composite steel and wood construc- 
tion. The savings in steel by piecing it out 
with wood are not startling—while in- 
creased maintenance and some loss of ca- 
pacity are factors which have to be bal- 
anced against these meager savings. There 
are other objections to compulsory use of 
wood which are noted in our news pages. 

c) 
MINES OUT AGAIN, IN AGAIN: 
Calling to mind “Off Again, On Again, 
Gone Again—Finnegan,” the United Mine 
Workers have staged another of their 
chronic strikes ; and, once more, the I. C. C. 
issued a service order (reported in our news 
pages), making the railroads a distributing 
agent for all coal in transit—directing them 
to deliver such fuel only to consignees with 
short supplies. Once more, in pursuit of its 
policy of punishing the innocent party in 
labor disputes, the federal government has 
seized the mines—but not the miners’ union. 
It would take men of great self-restraint not 
to yield frequently to the invitation of a 
Set-up, under which, if they resort to their 
“economic power,” they always stand a 
chance to win something ; and, under which, 
no matter what they do, they run not the 
slightest risk of losing anything. 


® 

WALLACE WARNS UNIONS: The 
Vice-President of the United States, who 
1s making speeches with furious frequency 
as if he were running for something, ap- 
peared this week at Philadelphia before the 
C. I. O. and warned the brothers against 
entering into “unholy alliances” with in- 
dustry “to loot the consumer’s pocket.” 

ith a momentary lucidity in his logic, he 


declared that, for “labor bosses” to make 
agreements with “capital bosses” involving 
“limiting of production and hiking of 
prices” is “plain hijacking.” 


NON-OP WAGE CASE: Mr. Eastman 
thinks the government’s wage tribunals 
ought to quit batting around the non-ops’ 
wage case—which public officials have “hot- 
potatoed” now for more than four months 
since Stabilizer Vinson vacated the original 
emergency board recommendation for 8 
cents more per hour. Testifying last week 
before a “special emergency board’ which 
now has this case before it, the O. D. T. 
director said that delay in final disposition 
of this controversy is riling the employees 
and undermining their morale. This and 
other testimony before the “special” board 
is reported elsewhere in these pages. 

-) 
NON-SECRET STRIKE VOTE: The 
strike ballot which the non-op unions are 
circulating among their members, as their 
contribution to “democratic action” in the 
adjustment of social differences, was of- 
fered in evidence before the “special” board 
—and its chairman drew attention to the 
non-secret character of this ballot. One of 
the board members asked the non-ops’ 
lawyer why they didn’t seek court aid in 
enforcing their wage increase agreement, 
instead of resorting to a strike vote. The 
answer was, in effect, that going to law 
would take time, and the boys want their 
money now. 

) 
ARMY KITCHEN CARS: Better and 
handier cooking for soldiers en route on 
the railways will be provided by 400 new 
kitchen cars now under construction, of 
which a sample has been completed—and 
is described and illustrated herein. Each 
car has two coal-burning Army ranges; 
ample sinks, cupboards, ice-boxes, and 
work-tables; and a shower-bath for the 
soldier crew. Cars are designed for easy 
post-war conversion to box or express cars. 

9 
SIGNALS IN N. AFRICA: Our Army 
railroaders in the Mediterranean area have 
had to learn that waving a hand or a light 
vertically means “stop”—and a whole lot 
more hand signals utterly different from 
those at home. An article herein relates 
some of these innovations the boys have had 
to get accustomed to—what with strange 
aspects of fixed and movable signals, and 
a whistle code also entirely a la francaise. 

® 
FOR EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY: 
The New York Central’s vice-president, 
personnel, L. W. Horning, analyzes in an 
article in this issue the steps that manage- 
ment can take to secure better qualified, bet- 
ter trained employees—and a high morale. 
In the present emergency, he believes that 
educational programs are a device particu- 
larly likely to prove fruitful, and he would 
not curtail such activity. What are the 
factors which have the greatest effect on 
employee satisfaction or dissatisfaction ? Out 
of 47 such influences which he names, Mr. 
Horning picks ten which he considers most 
important. 
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THAT 10 PER CENT MORE: Mr. 
Eastman has not invited the railroads and 
their customers to any picnic by his pro- 
posal that they push up the efficiency of 
car utilization another 10 per cent. How- 
ever, nobody can say “he is asking too 
much”—as long as there is any slack that 
they know about still remaining in their 
performance. And there are few shippers 
or railroads that can’t find spots here and 
there where they can make each car carry 
more, for more hours out of the 24—and, 
especially, eliminate some wasted car move- 
ment. An editorial herein canvasses some 
of the possibilities. 

e) 
HIGHER RATES NOT ASKED: 
When the I.C.C., at the instance of the 
O.P.A., on May 15 removed the freight 
rate increases the railroads had been granted 
to compensate for wage increases, exacted 
by the unions on the eve of Pearl Harbor, 
the suspension was made temporary—only 
to January 1, 1944. The I.C.C. recently 
asked the carriers to “show cause” why the 
rate increases should not be further sus- 
pended; and the railroads have said they 
will not oppose a further suspension until 
July 1, 1944. 

6 
WINDOWLESS DINERS: Temporary 
dining cars have been madé from standard 
express cars on. the C. & O. (taking ad- 
vantage of the added length which absence 
of vestibules affords). To simplify the con- 
version job (and post-war reconversion) no 
windows have been provided. The cars are 
illustrated and described in a brief article 
in this issue. 

c 
McADOO MECHANICS AGAIN?: 
There has developed a good deal of zeal 
for the accomplishments of “specialized” 
mechanics—out of the war’s experience 
which has forced this expedient, with the 
specialists often giving a good account of 
themselves. An editorial herein recalls that 
railroad mechanics acquire seniority rights, 
which enable them to bid in on jobs they 
have not been doing—and, if their training 
is too “specialized”, they may waste a lot 
of time in learning new jobs or in demon- 
strating their inability to quality. It is 
suggested that the carriers still need all- 
round mechanics. 

-) 
ARMY AID THIS WINTER?: When 
craps, during the recent hafvest season, in 
some spots, threatened to rot in the fields 
for lack of help to bring them in—the Army 
in many instances came to the rescue. The 
railroads almost always have emergencies 
to deal with in the winter—a blizzard here, 
a deep freeze there, and even floods. These 
crises always call for extra men, if bad tie- 
ups are to be avoided; and where are these 
extra men to come from this year? An 
editorial herein suggests that the situation 
be candidly laid before the Army—which 
has such a vital stake in continued maximum 
railroad performance—to see whether it may 
not, without inconvenience to its own pro- 
gram, give the railroads the needed help, in 
spots and temporarily, where the weather 
may behave with unusual violence. 





“COMMANDOS” TAKE OVER 
FEATHER RIVER CANYON 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAIN. 


Here is a crack “Express Train” of 1865 as pictured by Currier & Ives. Four years later an important new era in our 
transportation and economic history was celebrated with the completion of the first railroad linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 


HROUGHOUT history, wars have set up new milestones of transportation prog- 





ress. In this war, General Motors Diesel Locomotives are ushering in the new era. 
What advances the future will bring are already apparent in the present outstanding 
performance of these locomotives in helping the railroads to meet the unprecedented 
traffic demands. The movement of war materials has more than doubled the normal 
volume of freight hauled by the Western Pacific Railroad between Salt Lake City and 
the Pacific Coast through the Feather River Canyon. Wherever the going is toughest 
on this route, General Motors Freight Diesels have been the “commandos” of the 
motive power which has kept this constant stream of vital materiel moving steadily 
toward our fighting men and our Allies. 
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LOCO! EOTIVES 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 
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“Democratic Process’ Versus 


“Economic Power 


Current labor troubles, especially in the coal mines and on the 
railroads, illustrate how a minority group may try selfishly to dom- 
inate the nation while pretending to be the bulwark of “democracy.” 


Twenty-three per cent of the country’s people live on farms; 
43% per cent on farms and in places of 2,500 population or less; 
52.4 per cent on farms and in places of 10,000 or less; and 66 per 
cent on farms and in places of 50,000 or less. Many members of labor 
unions live in small cities and towns; but those who do are outnum- 
bered by adults living in cities who are not members of unions. 
Therefore, labor unions .undoubtedly represent less than one-third 
of the population. Yet union leaders advocate what they call the 
“democratic process” and claim their activities promote political as 
well as “economic” democracy and are in the interest of a majority 
of the people. 


What is the “democratic process” in settling labor disputes? The 
“Railway Clerk,” organ of an important labor union, declared re- 
cently that the recommendations for advances in wages made by an 
Emergency Board “should have ended the matter.” The Board re- 
ferred to was appointed by a President well known to be partial to 
organized labor. The Railway Labor Act provides for settlements by 
arbitration if the parties to a labor dispute will agree to arbitration. 
Why, then, should not railway labor unions agree to settle by arbi- 
tration, instead of regularly refusing to do so, and thereby virtually 
necessitating the appointment of Emergency Boards? 


However, the principle that when settlements cannot be secured 
by collective bargaining, mediation or agreements to arbitrate, they 
should be made as recommended by Emergency Boards, is in ac- 
cordance with the “democratic process,” as well as with the plain 
intent of the Railway Labor Act. The reason why it has become in- 
creasingly difficult or impossible to secure settlements by any of 
these means is that labor leaders prefer trying to get more by using 
their “economic power,” and often have succeeded in doing so. But 
their “economic power” is simply the power of monopolies to coerce 
employers, government officials and the public by strikes and threats 
of strikes. In other words, the labor unions are unwilling to rely, 
when it does not suit their purpose, on the “democratic process” 
which they profess to favor, but insist upon reserving the privilege 
of using against two-thirds of the country’s population the same kind 
of “power politics,” backed by force or threats of force, that we are 
fighting the world’s aggressor nations for using. 


The use of such “power politics” by private organizations pro- 
fessing devotion to the “democratic process” is hypocritical and a 
dangerous form of fascism even in time of peace, and is much worse 
in time of war. It curtails production and threatens inflation in time 
of war; and it tends to force war-time increases in production and 
transportation costs that will be even more inflationary and inimical to 
full production and employment after the war. The American people 
cannot afford, while fighting on every foreign front to estab- 
lish freedom abroad, to tolerate developments plainly tending and 
intended to establish lasting domination in their affairs by a one- 
third minority at home. 


In flouting the “democratic process” and resorting to their “eco- 
nomic power” in time of war to nullify the anti-inflation policies of 
an administration notoriously friendly to them, the labor unions may 
know what they are doing. But possibly they do not. They are in- 
viting very strong defensive action by the two-thirds, at least, of the 





people that they do not represent. And it will be 
surprising if, in view of what is occurring, the 
two-thirds do not decide to find out whether the 
“democratic process” does not afford them enough 
political power to curb the other third’s “eco- 
nomic power.” : 


Transportation Efficiency 


The program for increased transportation efficiency 
advocated by Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, may be feasible, but its success will 
require even greater co-operation between the railroads 
themselves and between shippers and railroads. The 
program calls for a 10 per cent increase in the effici- 
ency of use of existing equipment and other facilities. 
This would result, presumably, in an increase of 10 
per cent in ton-miles of service rendered with these 
facilities. Revenue ton-mileage in 1940 was 373 bil- 
lion; in 1941, 475 billion; in 1942, 638 billion; and 
will be in 1943—assuming an increase for the year ‘of 
15 per cent—about 734 billion. An increase of 10 
per cent over 1943 would be 808 billion ton-miles— 
an increase of 117 per cent over 1940; of 70 per cent 
over 1941; and of 27 per cent over 1942. 

The goal seems high, in view of recent shortages of 
- cars and of the fact that the condition of equipment 
as a whole can hardly fail to deteriorate under present 
government restrictions on materials and manpower. 
The hope that the goal can be attained can be based 
only on the belief that there is still slack that can 
be taken up; but, obviously, the more efficiency is 
increased, the less opportunity is left for increasing 
it by the same means. However, until perfection is 
attained, there is always room for improvement; and 
nobody will contend that perfection in the use of 
available facilities has yet been achieved. 

On the part of the shippers, upon whom much of the 
responsibility rests, there is still need for fuller realiza- 
tion that it is essential completely to sacrifice for the 
duration many privileges enjoyed in peacetime. Many 
practices which still waste car-days are of a minor 
nature, but much in the aggregate can be accomplished 
by eliminating them. They include failure to unload 
cars completely and to load and unload them as prompt- 
ly as humanly possible. There can be more routing 
of cars to use a minimum of car-days; better spacing 
of shipments to avoid bunching at destinations ; heavier 
loading; better spacing of shipments to avoid trans- 
portation peaks; and more scheduling of shipments 
over routes that are not overloaded. 

Among car-wasting practices pursued for selfish 
reasons are circuitous routing, reconsignment to gain 
a few cents’ advantage in another market, and pur- 
chase of materials at unnecessarily distant points be- 
cause of price, political or other considerations. The 
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St. Louis smoke ordinance, which requires the pur- 
chase of low volatile coal in distant markets, is an 


example. According to the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, the purchase of coal nearer to St. Louis 
would save 67,000 car-days annually. 

The railroads can still—although with difficulty and 
perhaps at increased cost—increase their efficiency of 
operation. Specific suggestions are prompter spotting 
of cars, prompter switching of cars after shipper re- 
lease, reduction of the number of cars used for haul- 
ing company material and for storage, shorter rout- 
ing of empty cars, more expedited repair of cars, and 
more advance classification of cars to avoid intermedi- 
ate switching and car delay: 

After efficiency has been increased as much as it 
has, to increase it 10 per cent more would be one of 
the truly great achievements of the war. 


Training Mechanics 
in Post-War Period 


Urgent necessity has forced railroad mechanical de- 
partments since Pearl Harbor to accelerate training 
methods for mechanics. Fairly satisfactory results 
have been obtained by giving specialized training to 
new workers, which has enabled them to perform a 
limited number of jobs successfully. Some railroad 
officers even predict that we have seen the last of the 
four-year apprentice training courses on the railroads 
and in industry. They point out with some justifica- 
tion that young men, and older men as well, have been 
quick to grasp the rudiments of craftsmanship and are 
giving a good account of themselves, both as to quan- 
tity and quality of output. 

It must be remembered, however, that railroad shop 
mechanics, engaged in repair and maintenance work, 
should have an all-around and thorough knowledge of 
their trades. Under the seniority rules, now recognized 
generally in the railroad mechanical crafts, men can 
bid in jobs quite different from those on which they 
have been working and must be given, at least, a fair 
trial to demonstrate their ability to perform them 
satisfactorily. “Specialists,” or poorly trained workers, 
cannot always make good under these circumstances, 
but it is sometimes a slow and costly process to dem- 
onstrate that they cannot. 

If, on the other hand, the apprentices are thoroughly 
trained on a schedule which covers all types of work 
in their craft, they can readily adapt themselves to 
new and quite different assignments. The thoroughly 
trained mechanic, with a background of technical train- 
ing such as is incorporated in our best apprentice trait- 
ing courses, is a joy to his employer and has excep- 
tional opportunities open to him for advancement in 
his trade and to a supervisory position, especially if 
he recognizes the importance of continuing his studies, 
to the end that he may more readily adapt himself to 
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changing conditions and new practices. Undoubtedly 
we shall see steady and, in some instances, probably 
radical changes in railroad equipment and facilities in 
the immediate post-war years. 

The railroads will have to fight hard to maintain 
their competitive position in the transportation field, 
and this will require men in the ranks with a training 
and versatility far beyond that of the so-called “special- 
ists” or half-trained mechanics. Even at this late 
date we are still suffering in some places from ‘the 
so-called “McAdoo mechanics,” who have survived 
from the days of the Railroad Administration in the 
first World War. 

The pre-war apprentice training systems can un- 
doubtedly be improved upon in many places, but great 
care must be taken to see that they are improved upon 
and not replaced with something that may result in 
“half-baked” artisans, who cannot function success- 
fully under the more exacting conditions to which they 
will be subjected in maintaining and repairing equip- 
ment, which in all probability will demand closer tol- 
erances and finer workmanship than ever before. 





Co-ordinated Transport Deserves 
a Chance to Compete 


“There is a move afoot-to hamstring the railroads, to 
prevent them from furnishing adequate service. No facts 
have been adduced. No analysis has been made. No 
sound theory has been advanced. Successful foreign 
experience has been ignored. On October 20, Vice- 
President Wallace at Dallas charged the railroads with 
‘elimination of competition . . . of newer and cheaper 
forms of transport.’ 

“Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, addressing the Senate 
on July 1, said: ‘I intend to introduce proposed legisla- 
tion to prevent railroads from owning buses and trucks.’ 


“But co-ordination of railroads with trucks, buses, 
waterways and airlines has benefits. Prohibition of co- 
ordination has serious evils. The chief beneficiaries of 
co-ordination are the shipper, the ultimate consumer 
and the traveler. They will all suffer if co-ordination 
is prohibited. . . . 

“The theory of Senator Wheeler and Vice-President 
Wallace is, presumably, that the railroads would throttle 

. competing transportation agencies. But the contrary is 
true. The most rapid rise in competitive transportation 
agencies has been during the period when railroads have 
been free to have a financial interest in trucks and buses. 
If such artificial competition is enforced, the results 
will be losses ‘to the investor and bad service to the 
public. . . . , 


“The government should encourage co-ordination. 
We have experience with independent transport agen- 
cies, airlines, waterways, trucks and railroads. Why 
should we not experiment with co-ordinated transport, 
competing with independent transport, all under rules 
of the I. C. C.? We might discover possibilities of 
economies, efficiency and service. Our national policy 
should encourage development of every mode of trans- 
Port, as Vice-President Wallace says. Who owns it is 
immaterial. Public convenience and necessity is the 
determinant.” 

—Economist Elisha M. Friedman in the N. Y. Times 
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Help in Winter Storms 


The railways are approaching the winter with a 
labor situation that presents cause for serious con- 
cern, especially to those operating and maintenance 
of way officers who face the necessity of keeping traffic 
moving in busy terminals during severe blizzards. 
Normally the railways are able to call upon the large 
numbers of casual laborers who drift in from construc- 
tion activities as they close down in the autumn, and 
who congregate in the boarding houses and hotels in 
the labor centers. 

When the need has arisen, the railways have here- 
tofore been able to recruit enough men on short notice, 
and have thus been able to keep their tracks, inter- 
lockings and platforms open when storms have come, 
or to reopen them quickly. 

This year conditions are different. There are not 
now and will not be men available in these quarters, 
for those who are physically able are employed and 
will continue to be employed in war industries at 
wages exceeding all previous experience. And this 
condition exists when the movement of traffic will be 
more important to the nation’s welfare than ever be- 
fore—munitions and supplies for our armed forces, 
coal to fill depleted bins, etc. The outlook is such as 
to cause serious concern. 

The railways can, and of course will, see that all 
available snow fighting equipment, snow melters, 
switch heaters, and snow loading equipment are ready 
for use. They have done this in previous years. They 
will provide additional units where they can be secured, 
but priorities limit relief from this source. Dependence 
must be placed in large degree on additional men, 
during the height of emergencies, at least. 

Confronted with situations that were no more acute 
in the harvest fields in recent months, arrangements 
were made with military authorities in several instances 
for men in nearby camps to be furloughed for sufficient 
periods to assist in gathering farm crops, and their 
aid was substantial. This procedure points to a pos- 
sibility for relief for the railways. Large numbers 
of men are now in training throughout the country. 
Many of the camps are near the larger railway centers. 
The men therein are able bodied and fit. It would ap- 
pear logical, therefore, that they become a reserve 
force to aid the railways in meeting winter emergencies. : 
The need, in the national interest, will be as great as 
it was on the farms in recent months, and no less im- 
mediately connected with military victory. 

If such resources are to be made available, it is neces- 
sary that steps be taken promptly to develop the 
possibilities and work out the details. As the prob- 
lem is continent-wide throughout the northern states, 
action might well be initiated by the Association of 
American Railways in behalf of all the railways in this 
area, in preference to separate approach by individual 
railways. It is none too early to explore the possi- 
bilities. 








Army Railroaders Encounter Novel 


Operating Methods in Africa- 


Aspects of signals differ widely from U.S. practice—Our 
‘“highball’”’ means “stop” over there—Interlockings are 
mechanical, with pull wires 8 ft. high—No track circuits 





Sgt. James H. McLaughlin, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a Con- 

ductor with the 759th Railway Operating Battalion Some- 

where in North Africa, Hand Signals by the French Method 
to the Engine Crew of a Train to Stop 


North Africa with the Military Railway Service 

of the United States Army report that, while 
operating practices on the railways in Africa differ 
from those employed in the United States, they are 
interesting and are effective in moving the war traffic. 
One of the greatest problems for the Americans has 
been to accustom themselves to lefthand operation and 
to the various signal aspects and indications. 

Railway construction and operating practices in North 
Africa are based on French principles and _ practices; 
consequently trains are operated on the left-hand track 
while signals are located at the left of the track which 
they govern. Automatic block signaling is not used 
to any extent because of the steel ties in most of the 
main tracks which prevent the use of track circuits. 

On some parts of these railroads, train movements 


A MERICAN railroad men who are now serving in 
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are authorized by the electric train staff system, using line 
wire circuits between staff machines at each end of the 
block sections. The system is so controlled that only 
one staff can be removed at any one time, and no train 
is allowed to enter a track section without carrying a staff. 

On numerous other parts of the railroads in North 
Africa, train movements from station-to-station are au- 
thorized by a form of manual block which is under the 
direct control of the station masters. This block is 
operated by means of a station-to-station telephone 
called the “omnibus circuit” without signals. When 
a train arrives at a station, the conductor reports to the 
station master, who then takes charge of the train. If 
any switching is required, this is done under the station 
master’s directions. On completion of this work, the 
station master calls the station master at the next sta- 
tion on the “omnibus telephone” and, the intervening line 
being free of trains, secures permission for the train 
to advance to that station. 


Hand Signals Reverse of U. S. Practice 


Hand signals employed in North Africa also differ 
from those used in the United States. They are ex- 
ecuted by day with a yellow or red flag, and at night 
with a white, yellow or red lantern. By day, a flag 
rolled up or in its case indicates “clear.” A yellow flag 
indicates “reduce speed” and a red flag indicates “stop.” 
In the absence of a red light, any light waved violently 
indicates “stop.” The stop signal is also given by 
raising both arms to their fullest extent above the head. 

In switching movements, the signal to start is given 
by waving a rolled-up flag or arm horizontally during 
the day, and a white light at night. The signal to stop 
is given by day either by waving the arm or a rolled 
flag vertically, and by night by waving a white light 
vertically. Similarly, an unfurled red flag or red light 
placed between or adjacent to the rails indicates “stop ; 
an unfurled yellow flag, board or light indicates “re- 
duce speed,” and a rolled or cased flag ‘or a white board 
by day and a white lamp at night indicate “resume 
speed.” The green flag and light are not used. 


Wide Use of Torpedoes 


Torpedoes are used by day and night as warning 
signals to maintain regular intervals between trains and 
to supplement hand or fixed signals. They are always 
used with hand signals where there are no fixed signals, 
except where hand signals are given by crossing watch- 
men; hand signals denoting speed reductions which are 





This article is abstracted from information supplied by the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War Department. 
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covered by special bulletins; and where hand signals 
are given for the protection of maintenance-of-way cars. 
They are used when a train movement or obstruction 
is protected by a red disk-target signal, except when 
weather conditions do not permit the signal to be seen 
more than 109 yards or in tunnels; when lanterns can- 
not be kept lighted; where it is impossible to remain 
in position to give hand signals; and at all times when 
necessary to protect a train on a main line five or ten 
minutes before the arrival of a train at a station. 
Torpedoes are placed on both rails about 27 yards apart. 
In wet weather three torpedoes are used, spaced as 
mentioned. Torpedoes are placed 27 yards in the rear 
of hand signals. Certain fixed signals are repeated on 
the track by torpedoes. 

Mechanically-operated torpedo-placing machines, wire- 
connected to a lever in the tower, are used in North 
Africa. With the signal at “stop” and torpedoes on 
the rail, a train moving past the signal at “stop” will 
explode the torpedoes. Torpedoes are not placed at 
stations Or On crossings. 


Whistles and Horns Are Used 


Whistle or horn signals given by trainmen include two 
long blasts for “proceed; three long blasts indicate 
“back ;? and several short blasts indicate “stop.” 

A bell is located on the engine tender, which is con- 
nected with the first car by a rope. One clap of the 
bell is a signal for the engineman to stop. The tender 
bell is used only if the car occupied by the brakeman 


lis not connected to the automatic brake or if, being 


so connected, it is fitted with a valve actuating this brake. 

Engine whistle signals include one long blast for 
“realy to start;” two short blasts for “apply brakes,” 
and two short blasts repeated at short intervals for 
“apply brakes tighter.” 

One short blast indicates “release brakes.’”’ When it 
is intended to stop and switch, five prolonged blasts of 
the whistle are given. 

The rear ends of trains by day are ordinarily marked 
by red boards or lanterns with a white board at the 
lower end of the last car. At night a train ordinarily 
carries at least one white light on the head end and a 
ted lantern and two more horizontal red lanterns higher 
up on the rear of the last car. These lanterns on the 
upper rear of the last car show white to the front and 
ted to the rear, and can be placed on the next to the 
last car if necessary. The two white lights need not 
show white ahead at night if the car on which they 
are placed is connected to the automatic brake line. 
Trains moving less than three miles per hour at night 
catry only one red light to the rear. 

A North African train moving against the current 
of traffic outside of a station on a double track line 
carries a red flag or board on the front of the engine 
by day and a red light, in addition to the usual white 
light, by night. 

Trains on double track only, carrying signals for a 
tollowing section, display a red flag by day in the upper 
tight hand corner of the rear car or the next to the 
st car. Classification is denoted by lamps on the rear 
of the train. Two yellow lights by night in place of 
the usual red lights on the rear car or next to the last 
fat, supplementing the red flag by day, indicate on 
ouble track only that another section is following. 
Trains carrying signals for a following second class 
train display a yellow flag by day in the upper left 
Corner of the rear car or the next to the rear car. A 
yellow light by night in the upper left-hand corner and 
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Passing Semaphore and Red Disc Target Signal at Stop 


a red light in the upper right-hand corner, in addition 
to the lower red light on the rear car, indicate a fol- 
lowing second class train. Trains carrying signals for 
a following extra train carry a yellow flag in the up- 
per right-hand corner of the rear car by day. By night, 
a yellow light is displayed in the upper right-hand 
corner and a red light in the upper left corner, plus the 
lower red light, besides the lower red light on the rear 
car or the next to the rear car. Light engines carry- 
ing signals for a following second class train display a 
yellow flag by day on the left side on the rear. By night, 
a yellow light is displayed on the left of the usual red 
light. 

Light engines displaying signals for following extra 
trains carry on the rear a yellow flag by day on the 
right side, and a yellow light on the right side of the 
usual red one at night. 


Mechanical Interlockings 


Interlockings are of the mechanical type, using Saxby 
& Farmer type machines, the locking bed being in a 
vertical plane and mounted over the machine. The 
switches are operated by pipe or “rod” connections 
from the levers to the switches in the usual manner. 
Since steel ties preclude the use of track circuits, no 
detector locking or route locking can be provided in these 
interlocking plants. Electrical circuits are provided to 
control signal repeater indicators and a few electric locks ; 
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but, for the most part, signals in North Africa are 
operated mechanically by means of wire-pull lines ex- 
tending from the levers to the signals. These wires 
are ordinarily No. 8 bare iron and are run on rollers 
which are mounted on sections of rail about 8 ft. high 
so that men walking on the ground will not trip over 
or damage the wires. 

Two types of signals, semaphores and rotating disks, 
are used. The semaphore blades are square end, and 
are painted red on the face and white on the back. As 
viewed from an approaching locomotive, a semaphore 
arm is mounted to the left of its mast and moves in the 
lower left-hand quadrant. The “clear” aspect is pro- 
vided with the arm in the vertical position parallel with 
the mast and at night by a lunar-white light. The 
“stop” aspect is with the arm horizontal and with a 
green and a red light at night, the green being on the 
left and the red on the right. A portion of the blade 
extends to the right of the center line of the mast when 
in the horizontal position. 


Rotating Target Signals 


The target type of signal is also used in North Africa, 
being mounted on a vertical shaft at the center and oper- 
ated by wire-pull lines. When in the clear position, 
the target is turned on its vertical shaft so that the 
edge of the target is seen by an engineman of an ap- 
proaching train. 

For use as an absolute “stop” signal, the target is 
square, and the face is divided into two red and two 
white squares, as shown in one of the illustrations. 
The “clear” aspect is given by day with the target turned 
parallel with the track to present an edge to the view of 
enginemen, and at night by a single lunar-white light. 
Concurrently with the display of a lunar-white to the 
front, a blue light is displayed to the back as a so-called 
“back” light. The “stop” indication is given with the 
target turned at right angles to the track, and at night 
by two red lights horizontally to the front, and a white 
“back” light to the rear. 

A circular disk target signal is painted on the face 
in red, with a black and white outer border, and on 





Red and White Square-Target Signal 
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the back in white. The disk parallel to the track, anq 
out of sight by day, and a lunar-white light by night 
indicate “clear.” The disk at right angles to the track 
by day and a single red light at night, indicate to the 
engineman to be prepared to stop at the next Signal 
or switch. The back-light indication of the signal js 
white for both positions. 





Capt. F. J. Murphy Observing the Towerman Operating the 
Railroad Telephone Communication Equipment in a Signal 
Tower Somewhere in North Africa 


The red disk-target signal at “stop” can be passed 
by light engines and trains with air brakes at 16 mp.h., 
and by trains without air brakes at a speed no greater 
than a man can walk. On curves, this signal is preceded 
by one to three marker boards spaced 164 yds. apart. 
These boards have three, two and one diagonal stripes, 
respectively. 


The Purple Target 


A square-target signal is used in yards, painted purple 
on the face and white on the back. The target parallel 
to the track and out of sight by day, and a white light 
at night, indicate “clear.” The target at right angles 
to the track by day, and a purple light by night, indicate 
“sto id 

The blue disk-target signal is used in stations for 
reverse movement, the disk being painted blue on both 
sides, and at night, it is capable of showing either a 
white or blue light in each direction. 

The “reduce-speed” signal is a yellow triangular target 
with the point of the triangle up. It has a vertical 
black stripe and a black and white outside border. The 
target parallel to the track by day, and a lunar-white 
light by night, indicate “clear.” The triangle at right 
angles to the track by day, and two horizontal yellow 
lights by night, indicate reduce speed to not exceeding 
19 miles per hour. 





Luxuriance of imagination or energy of language will 
ill compensate for the want of candor, of justice and of 
truth. ... Courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; 
because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no security 
for preserving any other... . A tree that produces 0 
great many crabs is better than a tree which produces 
only a few—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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“Special” Board Hears Non-op Case 


Sits only one day, the presentations being 
confined to legal arguments of counsel for 


the parties and statements from Director 
Eastman of ODT; strike called “unthinkable” 


RESIDENT Roosevelt’s “special emergency board” 
P concluded in one day its public hearing on the non- 

op wage controversy, the presentations being con- 
fned to legal arguments of counsel.for the parties and 
a statement from Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation who avoided passing upon the 
merits of the case but expressed his “conviction” that 
“the failure to decide this matter definitely is now caus- 
ing disturbance of the morale of railroad employees” 
and that ‘there is danger that the performance by the 
failroads of their immensely important part in the war 
effort will be seriously impaired unless this condition 
is soon corrected.” The hearing was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 30. 

Members of the board are Chairman Elwyn R. Shaw, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, Richard 
F. Mitchell, former chief judge of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, and Walter C. Clephane, Washington, D. C., 
attorney. They have the job of reconsidering the case 
in the light of Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson’s June 30 opinion. That opinion, a follow- 


through from the stay order of June 22, rejected the - 


eight-cents per-hour increase recommended by the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel emergency board which 
heard the case originally, but indicated Judge Vinson’s 
disposition to approve a sliding-scale adjustment which 
would give larger increases to the lower-paid employees. 
Subsequent to the Vinson action, union and manage- 
ment representatives on August 7 signed an agreement 
embodying a straight eight-cent increase. The failure 
to obtain government approval of this agreement has 
brought the non-op strike threat, the strike ballots, re- 
turnable November 25, having gone out last week. 


Strike “Unthinkable” 


Mr. Eastman asserted that a strike was “unthink- 
able,” a word which was later used in the same connec- 
tion by J. Aronson, vice-president of the New York 
Central and counsel for the Carriers Conference Com- 
mittees, when he recorded management’s disapproval 
of the strike-ballot procedure. Members of the board 
expressed similar views from time to time during the 
hearing. “We can only hope,” said Mr. Aronson, 
“that the considered judgment of American railroad 
employees will impel them to vote against any such 
action. Nothwithstanding the tendency of the strike 
vote, railroad management will continue to cooperate 
In every possible way to the end that an orderly and 
dispassionate solution may be attained.” 

When the strike ballot was offered for the record, 
Chairman Shaw called attention to the fact that it was 
not a secret ballot. It requires that the voter set down 
is name; address; occupation; the name of the car- 
ner for which he works; the name of the labor or- 
ganization to which he belongs; the local or division 
number ; and his membership number. Voters who are 
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not members of any of the 15 non-op unions are called 
upon to show this non-member status. 

Generally, the labor organizations, represented by 
Donald R. Richberg, took the position that the August 
7 agreement with the carriers “is a valid and binding 
contract which is legally enforceable in behalf of the 
employees regardless of any action or non-action of 
approval or disapproval by any government authority.” 
In confining himself to a legal argument on that proposi- 
tion, Mr. Richberg asserted that the board should be 
regarded by the parties “as a purely advisory board 
to which no questions can or should be properly pre- 
sented for decision.” As noted briefly in the ‘Railway 
Age of October 30, page 694, he called for a report 
advising the President “that the claims of the non- 
operating employees for wage adjustments have been 
settled by a lawful agreement between the carriers and 
their employees, and that there should be no interfer- 
ence by officers of the federal government with the car- 
rying out of the terms of the agreement. of August 7, 
1943.” 


Why Railroads Favor Straight Eight Cents 


The Carriers Conference Committees, on the other 
hand, took the position that the agreement is not self- 
executing without the approval of government author- 
ity. In that connection, Mr. Aronson relied on that 
clause of the agreement which reads as follows: “This 
agreement is subject to any existing requirements of 
law. Representatives, designated by the respective 
parties shall advise the President of the United States 
of this agreement, and will, so far as possible, agree 
upon and furnish to the President any information he 
may require.” Incidentally, publication of the agree- 
ment, which was embodied in the Richberg presenta- 
tion, revealed that it called for a straight eight-cent 
increase, as had been generally reported. There were 
no sliding scale provisions. 

Mr. Aronson’s argument as to why the straight-line 
increase of eight cents an hour should merit approval 
under the stabilization program has been appraised as 
one calculated to preclude an award to the non-ops of 
time-and-one-half pay for weekly hours worked in excess 
of 40. President Roosevelt has indicated that he favors 
putting them on that overtime-pay basis. 

The Aronson argument ran like this: The effect of 
the sliding-scale adjustment which Mr. Vinson sug- 
gested, plus an award of time-and-one-half for the last 
eight hours of the non-ops’ 48-hour week would be a 
tendency toward a flat cents-per-hour adjustment. In 
other words, the lower paid employees would get more 
from the sliding-scale phase, but the higher-paid groups 
would fare better from the overtime-pay angle. 

“Judge Vinson’s memorandum of June 30th,” Mr. 
Aronson said, “did not foreclose any railroad wage 
increase but remanded the issue for further consider- 
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ation. . . . Judge Vinson’s memorandum does not fore- 
close consideration of an increase as an offset to the 
absence of the 40-hour week overtime rule in the rail- 
road industry.” Previously the N. Y. C. vice-presi- 
dent had asserted that in the railroad industry a 40- 
hour week “is impracticable,” recalling how the labor 
organizations had taken that position when they suc- 
ceeded in having the industry excluded from the “hours” 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

He did concede, however, that the mandatory re- 
quirement of the 48-hour week, with time-and-one-half 
in excess of 40 “produces a current situation where 
the offsetting peace-time advantages are overlooked and 
railroad employees feel that they are at a disadvantage 
in comparison with others.” Thus Mr. Aronson made 
it plain that he was not suggesting that’ the board 
was empowered to recommend a 40-hour week in the 
railroad industry; he was merely expressing the view 
that “a substantial part of the eight-cent wage in- 
crease may be warranted as compensation for or as an 
offset to the absence of such a rule in the railroad in- 
dustry.” The failure of the labor organizations to 
present this management point of view, Mr. Aronson 
suggested, -“very probably accounts for the failure of 
the organizations heretofore to secure governmental 
approval of the agreement.” 


Richberg Challenges Validity of Vinson Action 


Meanwhile, Mr. Richberg had developed his argu- 
ment. He found that any authority in the President 
of Judge Vinson to set aside the agreement must be 
found in the Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942, and 
the regulations issued thereunder. But it was Mr. 
Richberg’s position that the Stabilization Act did not 
authorize the President to suspend any other law, and 
he “was specifically forbidden to suspend the Railway 
Labor Act.” Moreover, he pointed out, the Stabiliza- 
tion Act ran only to wages which affect the cost of 
living, whereas the increases proposed in the agree- 
ment “admittedly do not furnish the basis for increased 
transportation rates and have no effect upon the cost 
of living.” 

Mr. Aronson did not go along with the “admittedly” 
in the foregoing. He did not understand that the 
possible effect of the increase on rates had been dis- 
cussed in conferences leading to the agreement. Chair- 
man Shaw asked if there had been any admission on 
the part of the government that the proposed increase 
would not affect the cost of living; and Mr. Richberg 
replied that he had understood that “there is agree- 
ment” that an increase totaling $204,000,000 a year 
was not being disapproved—the dispute was as to the 
division of that amount among the various employee 
groups. 

Judge Vinson’s June 30 opinion, Mr. Richberg 
argued, may be regarded “as having no legal conse- 
quence,” because it was directed to something which 
had no legal consequence, i.e., recommendations of an 
emergency board. Nevertheless, he went on, the opinion 
has had the effect “of at least clouding the validity and 
enforceability of a contract between the carriers and 
their employees.” When Mr. Richberg pointed out that 
the carriers have not offered to pay the eight cents, 
Mr. Aronson broke in to say they hadn’t been asked 
to, “because the labor organizations understood the 
situation the way we do.” 

At this point and at other times throughout the 
Richberg presentation there were questions by board 
members as to why the unions, in their confidence that 
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they had an enforceable contract, did not go into cour 
with an application for a writ of mandamus com. 
pelling some railroad to issue its pay checks on the basis 
of the agreement. Mr. Clephane suggested that such 
a course would be better than the strike-ballot device 
in times like the present. Mr. Richberg said his clients 
were in a “peculiar position” in that they had no quar- 
rel with the carriers ; and he knew of no process whereby 
a court case could be disposed of in less than a year, 

Chairman Shaw thought that procedures of the Sv. 
preme Court of Illinois would be more expeditious than 
that. Later Mr. Aronson told the board that if there 
is any suggestion of testing out the agreement in court, 
the carriers “will cooperate to the last degree” jn 
bringing about the most expeditious disposition of the 
case. Meanwhile, he said, management is not chal- 
lenging the validity.of the executive orders issued under 
the stabilization program—‘“we’re not going to sit in 
review on the President of the United States.” And 
management can find in those orders “no loophole” 
permitting the execution of the agreement without goy- 
ernment approval. 

At the close of the Aronson presentation, Chairman 
Shaw asked if the parties had anything to offer in the 
way of sliding-scale proposals, such as, the chairman 
said, had been mentioned at an informal conference 
which the board held with the parties a few days prior 
to the hearing. Mr. Aronson replied that management 
was not in a position to suggest anything other than 
the eight-cents agreement—to do so would be “break- 
ing faith.” Neither did labor have anything to offer, 
although Mr. Richberg pointed out that an eight-cents- 
per-hour adjustment “is in itself a sliding scale” in 
that it involves larger increases percentagewise for 
the lower paid groups. Earlier Chairman Shaw had 
observed that the board construed its authority more 
broadly than did Mr. Richberg; and the chairman let 
the record show that the board was on hand to hear 
anything the parties wanted to present. 


Short Lines and Express Agency 


C. A. Miller, vice-president and general counsel of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association, ex- 
pressed his belief that most of the short lines would 
agree to pay the increases proposed in the August 7 
agreement to the extent that they could afford it. 
They could not agree to the 54-cent minimum wage 
provision, however. A. M. Hartung, vice-president 
of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., read a letter 
he had sent to Judge Vinson, expressing the view that 
the Vinson opinion disapproving the eight-cent in- 
crease for “non-operating railroad employees” did not 
apply to Express Agency employees. The only reply 
received up to the time of the hearing was an acknowl- 
edgement, but Mr. Hartung said that the unions had 
not yet requested that the raise be paid. 

The “substandard” test suggested in the Vinson 
opinion, he went on, could not be applied to R. E. A. 
employees whose average rate of pay is 93 cents aml 
hour. R. E. A., he added, has experienced “no acute 
manpower shortage.” Mr. Hartung conceded that the 
express workers might make out a case for a 2.95 per 
cent increase under the “Little Steel” formula, but he 
pointed out that they would not thus qualify if con- 
sideration were given to the fact that their work week 
had been shortened from 48 to 44 hours. 

O. D. T. Director Eastman appeared at the request 
of the board and “without consultation with any other 
agency of the government.” He spoke of the indispen- 
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bility of railroad service to the war effort, praising 





the performance so far but warning that the railroad 
industry's duties “are far from over.” Even when 
victory comes, the O. D. T. director thinks there may be 
‘heavy work for the railroads to perform in the post-war 
eriod of demobilization and world readjustment.” 

Mr. Eastman recalled his recent prediction that the 
next six months will be “a most critical period for the 
railroads,’ and referred to the current railroad-ship- 
er campaign to raise operating efficiency by at least 
(0 per cent. He then paid tribute to the “loyal and 
hearty cooperation of the employees.” He noted that 
he has had differences of opinion with them, “or rather 
with their duly selected representatives,” and that he 
expects to have such differences of opinion in the 
future. 

“Nevertheless,” the O. D. T. director went on, “the 
railroad employees are as fine a body of workers as our 
country possesses, and in general they are deeply patri- 
otic. 
“The railroad executives will testify with one ac- 
cord, and the statistics will attest the fact, that the 
employees have been working faithfully and effectively 
and on the average for long hours ever since the em- 
ergency began.” 


Eastman Doesn’t Believe Strike Will Come 


Leading up to his assertion that a strike is “unthink- 
able,’ Mr. Eastman stated that “any stoppage of rail- 
road service, for even a short period of time, because 
of the refusal of employees to work, would damage 
our war effort to a degree which I believe to be beyond 
the present power of any of our enemies.” Personally, 
he does not believe “that it ever will happen.” He 
is, however, concerned about the possible effect on em- 
ployee morale of the failure to settle the wage ques- 
tion more expeditiously; for “the campaign to in- 
crease railroad operating efficiency 10 per cent... 
cannot possibly succeed without the earnest and whole- 
hearted cooperation of the employees.” 

The O. D. T. director then discussed railroad man- 
power problems, stating that there has been a “con- 
stant drift” of employees, particularly the non-ops, “to 
better-paid work in war production plants.” He stressed 
the importance of the non-ops in the railroad picture, 
citing the roles of maintenance-of-way workers and 
equipment repair forces, the latter being “for the most 
part, mechanics of large experience and skill. . . . who 
can readily find employment at higher wages in the 
war production plants.” Mr. Eastman even suggested 
that the failure to settle the wage case “may well have 
had an effect” on the Mexican government’s action re- 
lusing to consent to further importations of Mexican 
nationals for track work, 

Coming to the controversy before the board, the 
0. D. T. director called it “unusual” in that there is 
no controversy between management and labor. He 
said he “would not, and could not if I would,” criticize 
the action of Judge Vinson, but Mr. Eastman does not 
understand that the economic stabilization director pre- 
cluded an increase. Hence his hope that the matter 
will be settled as expeditiously as possible. As Mr. 
Fastman put it: 

My hope is that you will reach your conclusions 
a8 speedily as possible, and that, in reaching them, you 
will give such consideration to the conditions which I 

ve described as you find to be possible. I believe 
that the railroad employees realize that the part which 
they play in the war effort is, while less dangerous, 
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quite as necessary and important as the work which 
the men in our fighting forces are called upon to do, and 
that they want to continue to play that part faithfully. 
They have been disturbed and perturbed by the long 
delay in this matter and by a consequent feeling of in- 
justice. 

“Nevertheless, my confidence in their character and 
patriotism is such that I believe they will accept 
such decision as the President may make on the basis 
of your recommendations, provided the necessity for 


that decision is made clear in the light of the govern- 


ing law and the good of our country under the war- 
time conditions in which we are now living and the 
perils which lie ahead.” 


Board to Report by November 15 


Under the executive order creating it, the board has 
until November 15 to make its report to the President. 
The order also provides that the recommendations shall 
become effective 15 days after the filing of the report, 
“unless and except to the extent that the Economic 
Stabilization Director otherwise directs.” 

Further Congressional support for the eight-cent in- 
crease came this week when Senator Truman, Democrat 
of Missouri, introduced Senate Joint Resolution 91 which 
would stipulate that the agreement of August 7 “is an 
appropriate and valid settlement of the dispute . . . and 
is in conformity with existing requirements of law ap- 
plicable thereto and particularly with the requirements 
of the Act of October 2, 1942, entitled ‘An Act to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, to aid in 
preventing inflation, and for other purposes.’ ” 


Day Charges Political Shadow-Boxing 


Representatives Day, Republican of Illinois, and Sul- 
livan, Democrat of Nevada, made speeches on the wage 
question in the House on November 2. Mr. Day re- 
viewed the Administration’s handling of the matter, as- 
serting that the present strike threat comes “as a result 
of all this backtracking, this failure to keep one promise 
after another, this political shadow-boxing, and one dis- 
appointment on top of another.” On the record, he 
added, the railroad employees “should now be fully con- 
vinced that the New Deal has become such a raw deal 
that it is long overdue for a trip to the laundry.” Mr. 
Sullivan also reviewed the wage case which, as he put 
it, has brought “a national crisis that threatens the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war.” Because he thinks 
Congress can no longer afford to ignore the situation, 
he presented his review as background for whatever ac- 
tion may be deemed “imperative.” 

On the previous day, Representative Gossett, Demo- 
crat of Texas, spoke briefly to say that he “cannot be- 
lieve” that most members of the railway labor organiza- 
tions, who are “high-class, good Amerian citizens,” seri- 
ously entertain the idea of striking. To Mr. Gossett it 
appeared “quite ironical” that he had received that morn- 
ing in the same mail “a 15-page closely-printed brief 
purporting to justify the pending threat of a strike by 
the railroad organizations, and also a reprint of a famous 
advertisement entitled ‘Missing,’ showing a little boy 
whose father was killed in action, climbing the stairway 
to an empty bedroom.” 

[This was a Chesapeake & Ohio advertisement. ] 

“No man with a heart could read this advertisement, 
and contemplate American casualty lists, and then strike 
against the country for which our finest young men die,” 
Mr. Gossett said. 
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Personnel Practices 


Why the railways’ problem is a special one, 
and some suggestions for improvement 


| tinguishing features of the personnel problems 
which confront the transportation industry; then 
to tell something about personnel adiministration as I 
find it in the industry, and particularly on the railroads ; 
and, then, offer some suggestions as to how those of us 
who are concerned with personnel administration might 
improve our methods. 

First, I know of no industry which employs so many 
men and women of various skills and professions as 
does transportation. 

Second, these employees are scattered over a vast 
expanse of territory, as, for example, the approximately 
145,000 employees of the New York Central are dis- 
persed throughout thousands of communities over thirty 
states and in two foreign countries. Some of them work 
entirely alone and many in small groups with compara- 
tively little direct supervision. This has a tendency to 
develop individual initiative and self-reliance. 


Effect of Widespread Operations 


With widely scattered personnel and a minimum of 
direct supervision, strict rules are necessary in this in- 
dustry, in the interest of safety and uniformity of prac- 
tices. The honor system is largely relied upon for the 
observance and enforcement of such rules. Contrast 
this situation with that of an industry whose employees 
are confined within the walls of one or two, or even a 
dozen, factories or buildings. 

Third, transportation, particularly railroading, is an 
old industry, and the trial-and-error system of experi- 
ence with numerous personnel practices has played a 
large part in the development of procedures as they 
exist today. The average age of employees is higher 
than that of most other industries. 

Fourth, transportation is a public utility with noth- 
ing to sell but service, and a larger percentage of the 
employees meet and deal with the public than is the case 
with employees of most industries. Comparatively few 
of the employees of the average manufacturing industry, 
for example, have occasion to deal with the company’s 
patrons. This function is attended to by highly trained 
sales forces, but on a railroad the patron comes in direct 
contact with a large number of employees. This fact alone 
bespeaks the need for more intensive training in public 
relations for employees in the transportation industry 
whose duties require them to meet and deal with the 
public. 

Fifth, by reason of the fact that the railroads are such 
an old industry and employ so many different crafts 
and professions, our labor problems are rendered pro- 
portionately more complex. The New York Central 
alone has more than 200 agreements with 26 separate 
and distinct labor unions, each interested in seeing that 
no encroachments are made by others upon the work 
of the craft it represents. Many of our agreements are 





This article is an adaptation of an address presented at the O. D. T.’s 
“Institute for Supervisors of Women Workers in Transportation’, in 
Chicago, October 12. ; 
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SHOULD like first to point out some of the dis-. 


to which there are well-known reactions. 


By L. W. Horning 


Vice-President, Personnel, New York Central 


complicated and voluminous and are couched in term- 
inology peculiar to the railroad industry, which has a 
language of its own. 

Sixth, our labor relations are governed largely by 
special laws enacted by Congress and the several states, 
laws which specify a procedure that is peculiar to the in- 
dustry. There is, for example, the Railway Labor Act 
as amended in 1934. This Act established the National 
Mediation Board and the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board and provided for the appointment by the 
President of the United States of special “emergency” 
or “fact-finding” boards to report “facts” in certain 
disputes. There is also the Railroad Retirement Act 
which established a pension system for the employees 
of the railroads, and a special Act for unemployment 
insurance; also, the Interstate Commerce Act, under 
which safety practices are specified. There is, in ad- 
dition, the Hours of Service Act, and in the several 
states we find numerous laws specifying the frequency 
of pay-days, how many men shall constitute a train crew, 
hours of employment, the age of employees, the num- 
ber of rest days, and many others of a similiar nature. 
These regulations vary from state to state, which further 
serves to complicate our personnel situation. 

The foregoing are some of the important features 
which distinguish personnel problems in the transporta- 
tion industry, and especially of the railroads, from those 
of other industry. 


What a “Personnel Practice” Is 


To turn next to personnel practices, I should like 
first to suggest that personnel administration is a special- 
ized science, not dissimilar to the law, engineering and 
medicine. Specialists in personnel administraton—and 
I speak from the viewpoint of a student and not as one 
with years of experience behind him in this field— 
recognize that there are certain good and bad practices 
The secret 
of good personnel or labor relations between an employer 
and his employees is not one hard to discover. In 
general, to have a good personnel or labor relations the 
employer must like his employees and the employees 
must like the employer. There are a multitude of ac 
tions and attitudes by which an employer may lead his 
employees to like him—and on the part of employees 
to induce a similar feeling on the part of the employer. 
This multitude of actions and attitudes are called pet- 
sonnel practices. 

The establishment and maintenance of foresighted per- 
sonnel practices are a responsibility of every executive, 
of every employer. The executive has a duty to 

(a) establish objectives, and this being done he must 
next determine 

(b) how far present performance falls short of those 
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objectives. Having determined where he wants to go 
and how far away from the destination he is, the ex- 
ecutive must then somehow 

(c) discover ways and means of closing the gap be- 
tween actual performance and that which is desired. 

In other words, it is the basic function of the ex- 
ecutive or manager to determine: (1) what people 
should do; (2) what people can do, and (3) what. people 
will do. 


A Duty to Inspire Employees 


To ascertain these things the executive or manager 
must analyze the work of employees to learn (a) what 
they are doing and (b) to develop and promote plans 
which will enable the employees, through proper train- 
ing, to do better than they are now doing and at the 
same time inspire them to do so. 

This kind of analysis bespeaks a need for a sympa- 
thetic understanding of human nature on the part of fore- 
men, officers, and executives. Such an understanding 
is the very opposite of mechanistic. An organization 
composed of human beings cannot be built as a machine 
is built, but must take a form-agreeable to the human 
nature which is its sole component. 

It is a wise practice for representatives of manage- 
ment now and then to question themselves upon their 
responsibilities as supervisors. One such question is: 
“In my position as a supervisor over the work of others, 
what are my obligations?” The answer must inevitably 
be something like this. “Upon my shoulders rests the 
responsibility for the direction of this company, or this 
department, or perhaps a small operation within the 
department, and my first duty is to determine the ac- 
tivities and functions which must be performed if the 
unit which I am supetvising is to accomplish its objec- 
tive.” i 

The policy which I speak of here is simply a “plan 
of action.” It is important that every supervisor should 
have such a policy and know it well. Once this policy is 
fully recognized, it is usually not hard to determine those 
activities and functions which must be performed to 
the desired end. Much like the planning by a general 
of a military campaign, the goal aimed at and the means 
of achieving it must be carefully developed—and then 
made crystal clear to everyone whose help is needed in 
attaining it; and employees are included in those who 
must know what the goal is and how it is to be attained. 
Such knowledge is necessary if we are to avoid fric- 
ton and misunderstandings, wasteful duplication of 
work, omissions, delays, and lost motion. 


Organization Varies with Conditions 


This sort of “planning” is called organization work. 
It is needed if men and women are to work as effectively 
i groups as they do when alone. If the organization 
work is poorly done, the results are commensurate there- 
with. Too many organizations have grown up without 
comprehensive foresight, and hence are not able most 
ficiently to perform the functions for which they are 
responsible. 

Different conditions demand different types of or- 
sanization. Experience, changes, mergers, competition, 
changes in policy, and many other such incidents, call 
for changes in organization. We find companies to- 
day, nevertheless, in which many changes have occurred, 
ut which are still trying to operate on an organization 
plan established to meet conditions of many years ago. 

common error is that of adapting positions to men. 





rather than building men to positions. In an organiza- 
tion properly set up, every position carries with it certain 
clearly defined duties which must be performed. If 
the individual in the position is not capable of perform- 
ing them, the manager or supervisor should try to dis- 
cover the weakness of the individual and, through train- 
ing and development, eliminate it. 

Having determined the duties of a position, the next 
step is to assure that proper personnel is selected. I 
merely suggest that we give as much time and thought 
to men as we give to the selection of materials and 
equipment. If we are trying to determine just what 
type of machine is needed to perform a certain task, 
specialists are called in and expert advice is sought, 
surveys are made and conferences are held. I sug- 
gest that we exercise as much care in selecting the man to 
operate the machine as we take in the selection of the 
machine itself. 

The next great responsibility of management, fol- 
lowing the selection of new employees, is that of de- 
veloping present employees for higher positions. When 
an office boy is hired, it is our job to help him become 
not only a good office boy, but to encourage and train 
him for the next higher position. 


Helping Subordinates to Progress 


Another obligation of management is to direct the 
people under supervision. It is too often assumed that 
this function is being properly performed—when not 
much critical study or measurement is being given to 
the effectiveness of such direction. Each supervisor 
should, now and then, ask himself this question: “Are 





The Author 


Mr. Horning started his transportation career back in 
1916 at the age of 17, as an employee at Indianapolis of the 
American Express Company (predecessor of the Railway 
Express Agency )—and filled most of the jobs in the express 
business at that point, from pushing a platform truck and 
acting as relief express messenger—up to terminal agent, 
superintendent of vehicles and route agent. 

While working, Mr. Horning was also studying law, at 
Benjamin Harrison Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1927. 

Mr. Horning was at one time an officer of and counsel 
for the Railroad Employees & Taxpayers’ Association of 
Indiana. From 1933 to 1936 he served as counsel for the 
Indiana Railroad Association and in July, 1936, was ap- 
pointed director of competitive transportation research, 
Eastern region, A. A. R., and in this capacity fully informed 
himself on legislative and administrative action affecting 
transportation in the states east of the Mississippi river. 
He appeared frequently as counsel and as an expert witness 
in these jurisdictions in matters in which the railroads were 
interested. 

In January, 1941, Mr. Horning became assistant to vice- 
president, personnel, of the New York Central, being pro- 
moted in December of the same year to manager, personnel, 
and was advanced to the vice-presidency in charge of this 
department in June of the current year. 

Asked to characterize the New York Central’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel in a few words, one of his 
friends recently said: “He is that very rare combination— 
a swift, effective executive ; and, at the same time, a student 
immersed in analysis of underlying currents and trends af- 
fecting transportation at the very time that he is dealing 
promptly with practical day-by-day affairs.” 
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the people under my direction making progress because 
of leadership or in spite of it?” 

There is as much technique involved in the super- 
vision and direction of. men and women as is to be 
found in the running of a machine, the procedures of a 
laboratory, or the principles of selling. Certain prin- 
ciples and laws of human behavior are well known as 
the result of long observation and experience. It is 
known that, if certain things are done in a certain way 
and at a certain time, certain results will ensue. It 
frequently happens that the best salesman does not make 
a good sales manager because he knows little about the 
art of directing other people. 


Personnel Policies for Better Railroading 


Informed and intelligent direction inevitably brings 
improvement in the habits, attitudes, and skills of em- 
ployees. These in turn bring better human relations, 
better work, greater productivity. I am firmly convinced 
that better employees make a better railroad and that bet- 
ter employees may be developed by the pursuit of sound 
personnel practices. 

If I were called upon to name the one most important 
personnel practice from which both management and 
employee may benefit most, I should say that, just 
now, it is the training of employees and supervisors. 
The supervisor and foreman should have their jobs 
lifted out of the realm of inspection and into the realm 
of real supervision—helpful influence upon the careers 
of those under them. It is the supervisor’s duty to see 
that every individual in his department knows exactly 
what he is expected to do when he is expected to do it. 
With such an understanding, the employee will know 
at all times where he fits into the whole picture and will 
appreciate the part he plays in it. The employee is 
entitled to specific information on just what constitutes 
satisfactory performance, to the end that when he goes 
home at the end of a day’s work he may know whether 
he may rightfully be pleased with himself. There is no 
greater morale builder than the satisfaction which comes 
from knowledge that one has done all or more than was 
expected of him, and has done it well. 

If his “boss” does not know what constitutes good 
performance, then surely the employee cannot be ex- 
pected to know it. Practices which the employer may 
inaugurate for the purpose of informing the employee 
where he stands in the eyes of management, how well he 
is doing his job, what his weaknesses are, and what 
his opportunities for advancement are, are helpful in 
this direction. 


What Constitutes a Well-Done Job? 


It is the function of personnel administrators to en- 
courage, on the part of supervisors, a consideration of 
what constitute sound management practice; and, on 
the part of the employees, an appreciation of the con- 
siderations extended by management, a desire to do bet- 
ter work, a spirit of co-operation with other employees 
and the company, and a loyalty to the company, en- 
gendered by intelligent respect for its practices and 
policies. 

The transportation industry (I speak largely of the 
railroads) has pioneered in the establishment and 
furtherance of certain personnel practices. Among these 
are pensions, hospitalization, employee suggestion sys- 
tems, management-labor committees, transportation to 
and from work, recreational activities, decent and clean 
rest rooms, toilet, eating and sleeping facilities, veterans’ 
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associations, choral clubs, employee bands, the apprentice 
system of training, and athletic associations. The rajl. 
road pioneered, too, in the employment of women at rates 
of pay equal to those of men. The railroad industry 
was the first industry in America, I think, to recognize 
the principle of seniority, and I believe that to my own 
railroad belongs the distinction of making the first agree. 
ment with a labor organization in which the much dis. 
cussed and sometimes abused principle of seniority was 
recognized. I refer to an agreement made by the New 
York Central & Hudson River in 1875 with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, in which was recognized 
the right of competent employees to certain preferential 
runs by reason of their length of service with the com- 
pany. 

I am, however, frank to say, that we in the railroad 
industry have in some cases become “weary of well 
doing” in that in many instances, laudable personnel 
practices have not been advanced to the desirable ex- 
tent, and, in some cases, we have failed to modernize 
practices to keep pace with the times. This is to be 
expected in an industry as old as ours, where some 
supervisors may find it hard to realize why the young 
men and women entering our service today should not 
work under the same conditions they worked under when 
they started in the business several decades ago. They 
do not appreciate that the requirements of the job to- 
day are different from those of an earlier time, and that 
the boy or girl taking the job is a different type from 
the one who entered the service at the turn of the century 
or before. 


First Duty Is to Hire Qualified People 


There is need for modernizing some personnel prac- 
tices in the transportation industry, particularly on the 
railroads. Our friends in air transportation have made 
notable progress in such personnel work as the selection 
and training of employees, but in the railroad industry 
there are thousands of supervisors who hire new em- 
ployees, in many instances at least, without much regard 
to the need for discriminating and intelligent care. Just 
as one cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
neither can an efficient, progressive employee be devel- 
oped from a person who lacks the inherent qualifica- 
tions. 

We have demonstrated on our railroad in the Metro- 
politan area in New York what may be accomplished by 
modern employment procedure. We established a cen- 
tralized employment department where applicants are 
interviewed by properly trained interviewers, with the 
purpose of getting into our service qualified young men 
and women. We try to get the round pegs in the round 
holes. 

Applicants for employment are considerately intet- 
viewed and are rated for appearance, education, expt 
rience, enthusiasm, and other relevant factors. Out 
experience has been that centralized employment proce: 
dure saves a lot of time of supervisors, destroys tend- 
encies toward nepotism, race and religious prejudices, 
and counteracts other objectionable influences that have 
a way of influencing the selection of employees where 
the hiring is everybody’s job. 

I expressed the opinion above that perhaps the great- 
est need in industry today is that of training eniployees 
for present and future positions. We have made cof 
siderable progress in the training program on our rail- 
road and several thousands of our employees, thanks 
to the co-operation we have received from the “Training: 
Within-Industry” division of the War Manpower Cont 
mission, have received “job instructor training” and att 
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now receiving “job methods training.” We have also 
established special classes through an arrangement with 
, large eastern university for employees in our account- 
ing department to study advanced accounting methods, 
and other special classes for employees of our traffc 
department. We are also operating schools for ticket 
derks and for telegraphers. Classes have been con- 
ducted in office management for chief clerks and other 
supervisors. There are classes in which public speaking 
is taught, and several thousand of our supervisors and 
foremen are learning to be better supervisors by fore- 
manship training. Some of this latter training has been 
offered under the auspices of “Training-Within-Indus- 
try’; some by special arrangement with state universi- 
ties; and in one case by contract with the National Fore- 
men’s Institute. 

A considerable number of our employees have en- 
rolled in correspondence courses on railroading with the 
Railway Educational Bureau of Omaha, Nebr., and this 
we have encouraged to the fullest extent. 


Apprentice Training Continues 


Our apprentice training program continues as it has 
for years, except that the practical training of appren- 
tices on the job is now being supplemented, here and 
there, by ‘classroom training. Some of our employees 
are also engaged in special courses of study on the proper 
methods of firing locomotives and the conservation of 
fuel. 

We are convinced that training of this kind makes 
better employees, and, as stated before, better employees 
make a better railroad. 

Even as training during these war times has turned 
thousands of people into efficient workmen, so can we 
accomplish the same result in time of peace. We are now 
also establishing special classes in public relations train- 
ing for certain classes of employees who deal with the 
public—such as ticket clerks, gatemen, parcel room em- 
ployees, train conductors, and other such occupations. 
Training makes more efficient employees ; more efficient 
employees are more likely to be promoted; and anything 
done in industry to speed up the rate of promotion will 
promote employee morale. 


Turnover Wastes Money Spent in Training 


Improved morale will reduce the labor turnover, and 
that is helpful to any employer in many ways. Every 
time we put a new employee to work we make an invest- 
ment in him. That investment is destroyed when the 
employee leaves the service. On the New York Central 
System, while we do not know exactly what it costs us 
to put a new employee to work, we do know that the 
average investment per employee at work on our railroad 
today is $18,410. In other words, the owners of our 
Property have invested an average of $18,410 for each 
Job on the railroad. 

Perhaps it would be well to define the word “morale,” 
as here used. The dictionary says that morale is “that 
mental state which renders a man capable of exhibiting 
courage in the face of great danger,” but the meaning 
the word conveys to me is “that feeling or attitude of 
the employee toward his work and his employer, includ- 
ing his enthusiasm or lack of enthusiasm for his work; 
his pride or lack of pride in the job he has, and in the 
company he works for.” There are a million and one 
things which may occur to raise or lower employee 
morale. It is hard quality to gage. It is reflected, for 
example, by a certain note which creeps into the tone of 
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voice of an employee when he says, “I am a New York 
Central man.” 

Among the countless factors which may influence em- 
ployee morale for better or worse are the following: 


1. Compensation—the wage structure 

2. Job security 

3. Personnel counseling 

4. Employee savings 
credit unions 

5. Pensions and group insurance and sick benefits. 

6. Training of workers 

7. Training of supervisors, foremen and executives 

8. Promotion of safety 

9. Number of working hours and starting times 
. Transportation to and from work 
11. Housing facilities 
. Privileges on the job, such as smoking and rest periods 

13. Company medical and health programs 

14. Induction training 

15. Physical working conditions—surroundings on the job 

16. Lunch periods 

17. Frequency and methods of paying wages 

18. Conditions of lunch rooms, rest rooms, recreational rooms, 
toilets and lavatories 

19. Job evaluation 

20. Practice of informing employees about their job status 
(both successes and failures) 

21. Employee merit or performance rating 

22. Leave-of-absence practices 

23. Vacation and holiday practices 

24. General outside physical appearance of the plant in which 
the employees work 

25. Completeness and accuracy of employee personnel records 

26. Opportunity to learn new skills 

27. Opportunity for advancement : 

28. Company’s reputation with the public 

29. Employees’ knowledge of company history, its finances, etc. 

30. Type and condition of tools, equipment, furniture, etc. 

31. Methods of handling grievances 

32. Employees’ suggestion system 

33. Employment methods, including selection, interviewing and 
placement : . 

34. Laws affecting relationship between employer and employee 

35. Discipline policies 

36. Policy with respect to wearing uniforms 

37. Importance of company’s product or service in war and 
peace 

38. Labor turnover 

39. Union practices and leadership 

40. Employment of mixed nationalities and races 

41. Employees’ burden of state and federal taxes 

42. Special allowances for overtime work, termination allow- 
ances, etc. 

43. Bulletin boards and the company magazine or newspaper 

44. Supervisors’ temperament and personality 

45. Employees’ temperament—ability to get along with others 

46. Company’s attitude toward employees (its interpretation of 
policies, whether liberal or conservative) 

47. Social and recreational activities. 


and thrift plans—encouragement of 


Ten Most Important Factors in Employee Morale 


All those who will scan this enumeration of items af- 
fecting employee morale will think of many other similar 
factors. I wonder whether we can select the ten most 
important items from such a list. My own choice would 
include the following: 

. Job security—employment stabilization 

. Compensation 

. Opportunity for advancement 

. Methods of handling grievances 

Number of working hours and starting times 
. Vacations 

. Training of employees 
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8. Training of supervisors, to assure competence which em- 
ployees will be led to respect 

9. Employee eating, lodging, rest and toilet facilities 

10. Social and recreational activities 


Not everyone will agree with my selections, and I 
might alter them somewhat myself after further con- 
sideration—but I believe we can all agree that all these 
factors are important. 

It seems likely that employer-employee relationship 
in our country has entered a new era, which is now in 
the formative stage. Those of us who are engaged in 
the work of personnel administration should strive to 
make this new period one of a wider and deeper degree 
of mutual respect and understanding. We should seek 
to make this period one of trust in the motives which 
inspire employers and employees, and one of a wider 
realization of common interest in the well-being of the 
industry in which we are engaged. This means that 
employees must be given the opportunity to understand 
what their stake in successful management of their in- 
dustry is. 

On both sides of the table where we do our col- 
lective bargaining, the parties will do well to maintain 
a sense of humor, and to have the intelligence to recog- 
nize reality, as well as the courage to face it, A sense 





’ Dr. Goebbels’ Mistake 


“Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Dr. Paul Goebbels, Ger- 
many’s Minister of Propaganda, offered a prophecy con- 
cerning the defense effort of the United States. The 
American railroads, he pointed out, were entering the 
war with 10,000 fewer locomotives than they had at the 
beginning of World War I, and with 500,000 fewer freight 
cars. This shortage of rolling stock, he observed, would 
be embarrassing under the most favorable conditions; at 
a time when the country faced such new problems as the 
paralysis of coastwise shipping and the shortage of tires 
and gasoline, it would prove, he predicted, an insuperable 
handicap. Transportation—and particularly railroad trans- 
portation—declared Dr. Goebbels confidently, would prove 
the Achilles’ heel of the American production effort... . 

“Germany’s Propaganda Minister based his prediction 
of an American transportation breakdown on the fact 
that we had half a million fewer freight cars going into 
World War II than we had in World War I. What Herr 
Goebbels, along with many others, failed to understand was 
how the improvement in railway plant and equipment over 
the last twenty years, plus the more intensive utilization 
of that equipment, had transformed the 1,800,000 cars 
of 1942 into the equivalent of more than double that 
number. This discussion may be concluded with a brief 
presentation of the picture in terms of freight cars—a 
presentation which shows that while Herr Goebbels’ figures 
were correct, his conclusions were fantastically wrong, 

“In round figures, the number of freight cars available 
in 1918 was 2,400,000—in 1942 ................. 1,800,000 

“But the 1942 cars had an average capacity 25 per cent 
greater than those of 1918. This raises their aggregate 
capacity, in terms of 1918 cars, to.............. 2,250,000 

“Moreover, the modern freight car is loaded 10 per 
cent nearer to capacity than that of World War I. This 
raises the figure again, this time to............ 2,475,000 

“But, what is even more important, the average freight 
car today is moved 50 per cent faster, with less terminal 
and loading and unloading delays. In other words, it makes 
3 round trips for every 2 made by its 1918 predecessor. 
Which is simply another way of saying that, instead of 
boasting but 1,800,000 freight cars (1918 type and effi- 
ciency) the railroads, at the beginning of the second World 
War actually had, for all practical purposes . . . 3,712,000” 
—Economic Bulletin of the National City Bank, N. Y. 














of fair play must prevail, and both parties need to fol. 
low reason rather than yield to their emotions. As the 
unions demand and receive further rights and privileges 
they must accept greater responsibility. 

Collective bargaining and personnel administration 
require, on the part of those engaged in it, the courage 
to stand up for one’s convictions plus the ability to ap. 
preciate the other fellow’s. We need the capacity to 
adjust our procedures to changing conditions, in a world 


-which is moving very rapidly. 


Burlington Scrap Drive 


“N response to the second National Railroad Confer- 
| ence sponsored by the War Production Board to 
increase the production of ferrous scrap, the Bur- 
lington has initiated an intensive drive to bring out dor- 
mant scrap that was missed in last year’s drive, and the 
campaign is now being waged on every division of the 
System’s 11,000 miles of line in the thirteen states 
through which it operates, in co-operation with the “Vic- 
tory Scrap Bank.” 

The drive was launched on October 23, when Presi- 
dent Ralph Budd and Executive Vice-President Edward 
Flynn visited the railroad’s Havelock, Neb., shops and 
storehouse and designated more than 300 tons of mate- 
rial to be scrapped. Included in the material were com- 
pressors, boilers, line shaft hangers, hand pumps and 
other items which were being held “for possible future 
use” but for which no definite or reasonably early need 
could be proved. 

Scrap committees have been organized on every divi- 
sion of the Burlington Lines. These consist of the 
superintendent, storekeeper, roadmasters, master me- 
chanic, master carpenter, signal maintainers and special 
agents. In addition, retired employees have volunteered 
their services to assist with the drive on nearly every 
division. 

The Burlington drive has three objectives: (1) to 
fine-comb tracks, yards and shops for scrap; (2) to 
encourage farmers and industries located along the rail- 
road to turn in their scrap; and, (3) to induce Burling- 
ton employees and their friends to turn in scrap from 
their homes. The railroad will not purchase or deal in 
outside scrap but will accept it, where practicable, for 
inclusion with railroad scrap going to the steel mills. 

C. E. Swanson, traveling storekeeper, has been named 
general scrap chairman for the Lines East of the Mis- 
souri river and Adolph G. Schmidt of the safety depart- 
ment has been named chairman for the Lines West ot 
the river. Both will devote their full time, if necessary, 
to the drive. | 

Scrap committeemen have been told that, because of 
the intensive scrap drive in 1942 and the necessity of 
making every piece of equipment last as long as possible, 
it will be more difficult to find scrap now than it was 
last year. However, they are being urged to devote 
correspondingly greater effort to the task because the 
country’s need for scrap is just as great or greater than 
a year ago. 

Committeemen from the Lines East received final 
instructions at a meeting in Galesburg, Ill., on October 
29, which was attended by more than 50 superintendents, 
storekeepers, roadmasters, master mechanics, signal su- 
pervisors, master carpenters and special agents. On the 
Lines West, General Chairman Schmidt is visiting each 
division to organize and stimulate the scrap activities. 
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Abstracts of five addresses and pa- 
pers, and four additional committee 
reports, presented before the war- 
time conference of the American 
Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation on October 20-21 


PART II 





war-time conference of the American Railway 

Bridge and Building Association in Chicago on 
October 20-21, that appeared in the Railway Age of 
October 30, together with abstracts of several addresses 
nd three committee reports, abstracts of the four re- 
maining committee reports and of five other addresses 
and papers included in the conference program, appear 
on this and following pages. The addresses and papers 
covered herewith, all of which were included in a five- 
part symposium dealing with the material situation, were 
presented by A. C. Mann, vice-president, purchases and 
stores, Illinois Central; O. F. Dalstrom, assistant chief, 
Way and Structure Section, Transportation Equipment 
Division, War Production Board; A. M. Knowles, en- 
gineer of structures, Erie; E. M. Grime, engineer water 
service, Northern Pacific; and A. L. Sparks, architect, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 
The committee reports covered embrace the following 
subjects: Maximum Utilization of Work Equipment ; 
How to Secure and Hold Men; Salvaging Bridge, Build- 
ing and Water Service Materials; and Relief in Mate- 
tals Through Substitution. Abstracts of four other 
addresses and papers before the conference, presented 
ia symposium on Labor, by Edwin M. Fitch, assistant 
director, Division of Transport Personnel, Office of 
Defense Transportation; W. G. Powrie, engineer main- 
tenance of way, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ; 
L. E. Peyser, principal assistant architect, Southern 
Pacific System; and M. Young, supervisor, Pennsyl- 
vania, Warsaw, Ind., will appear in the issue for 
next week. 


(varie con the running report of the two-day 


A. C. Mann’s* Discussion 
of Materials Situation 


We in the railroad industry who have to do with materials feel 
that the Controlled Materials Plan is the best plan for the control 
and distribution of materials that has been proposed thus far. It 
is working, although we hear rumors that there may be changes 
in it. We like it because it gives us rather positive assurance that 
those materials which are allocated to us in a certain quarter will 
be received during that quarter, or within the early part of the 
following quarter. 

: = of the regulations embodied in the original plan have been 
ased to the extent that we are now being asked, and, in fact, are 
ng urged, to put orders on the books for steel and other critical 
materials as far ahead as the third quarter of 1944. In looking at 
your needs as far as a year in advance, you must have considerable 


_ 


* ° . 
Vice-President, Purchases and Stores, Illinois Central. 
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leeway in your plans, to the extent that you can make changes as 
conditions arise. The War Production Board recognizes that, and 
says that it will permit changes in actual orders placed, provided 
the total tonnage or the dollars and cents quota which has been 
allotted is not exceeded. 

We haven’t quite succeeded in selling the War Production Board 
on the fact that a railroad inventory can’t be considered the same 
as an industrial inventory, although we are coming closer to that 
all the time. The original plan was to pin us down to a 60-day 
inventory, and the rule to that effect hasn’t been withdrawn. 
However, recognizing our position in this matter, the Board is 
not showing undue concern if our inventory covers 90 days or a 
little more than that. With regard to bridge timbers, crossties 
and items of that character, which must be seasoned before treat- 
ment, we have succeeded in securing at least a verbal understand- 
ing to the effect that a six to eight months’ inventory will not be 
criticized. 

The War Production Board is staffed with men who understand, 
or who are at least learning to understand, the railroads’ story. The 
men who pass on our quarterly statements have an understanding 
of what those statements mean, and the importance of materials 
to the railroads, and while we haven’t yet gotten the railroad in- 
dustry, as an industry, out of what is called civilian supply and 
over into national defense, where it actually belongs, we are se- 
curing the kind of help from Washington that we have worked for. 

Lumber, in which you in the bridge and building department are 
particularly interested, may cause us a little trouble for some time 
yet, although I understand that the timber situation on the West 
coast has eased up to some extent. In view of this, and with a 
proper understanding of what their lumber inventory is, I feel 
that the War Froduction Board office in Portland will help the 
railroads get the timber that they need. 

There are certain grades of steel that are getting a little bit 
easier. Whether they will stay that way, we do not know. Six 
months ago, we couldn’t get alloy steels. That situation has eased 
up considerably, and we are now being asked if we can use alloy 
steel in some places instead of carbon steel, because the latter is 
vitally needed in the country’s shipbuilding program. 

These changes come about and we don’t know what they are 
going to be until they happen. A thing that is critical today may 
be easy tomorrow, and just the opposite. So it behooves all de- 
partments on the railroads to keep in close touch with those on 
their roads whose responsibility it is to keep abreast of the 
changing material situation. 


O. F. Dalstrom* Gives 
W.P.B. Views on Materials 


Railway engineers are faced with restrictions in two materials 
on which they depend most—structural steel and timber. A third 
material, cement, is unrestricted and can be had in quantity. For- 
tunately, reinforcing bars are also obtainable with little difficulty, 
permitting the substitution of reinforced concrete, where prac- 
ticable, in projects where steel or timber would ordinarily be used. 
The restrictions on timber do not apply to piles, so engineers are 
free to design and build foundations almost to their liking, if they 
can do it without steel piles. 

The scarcity of thin lumber is acute. The shortage of carbon 
steel is also acute. This includes plates and sheets. There is a 
good supply of reinforcing bars from re-rolled steel, and there. is 
a disposition to allot all billet steel necessary for tension bars, 
thereby permitting the construction of concrete slabs for bridges 
where steel spans would ordinarily be provided. 

Confronted with these conditions, railroad engineers, supervisors 
and builders have a wide field for the exercise of originality and 
ingenuity. Old standards and old ways of doing work need to be 
re-examined. Tradition goes into the discard. The aim must be 
to save critical material while keeping structures safe. Cost is 


* Assistant Chief, Way and Structures Section, Transportaticn Equip- 
ment Division, W.P.B. 
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a secondary consideration. Build for the immediate future only, 
if that will conserve critical material. 

First of all, every bridge must be made to last as long as it can 
be made to function safely by making repairs, replacing defective 
parts and reinforcing weak members. By replacing weak parts, 
a timber bridge can usually be kept in service a year or two 
beyond the normal service life as determined by criteria in com- 
mon use. Old steel spans that were headed for the scrap pile are 
being repaired, rejuvenated and put back into service, either on 
light-traffic lines under small locomotives, or cut down in length 
and reinforced in details for heavy service. With the highly de- 
veloped art of arc-welding and the use of the cutting torch, all 
but the most dilapidated steel spans can be put back into service 
somewhere, and when that is no longer possible, they can be cut 
up for material to be used on other spans. Old steel spans in 
service can be given the same treatment, and this is common 
practice. 

But bridges were not built to last indefinitely, even with the 
most thorough maintenance. Some bridges must be rebuilt even 
in war time. But before deciding on the type for the new bridge, 
examine the conditions that determined the type of bridge that 
is to come out. Conditions may have changed since that bridge 
was built. A concrete pipe or a short span, for example, may re- 
place a timber trestle or a long span. A short re-alinement of 
track may reduce or eliminate bridges that were necessary on 
the original alinement, which may have been selected to avoid 
heavy earthwork. 

In submitting applications on Form WPB-617, keep in mind 
that the analyst of the War Production Board must know (1) 
exactly what is wanted, set out in enough detail so that he can 
determine how you arrived at your total quantities; and (2) 
why the improvement is needed now. Put yourself in the position 
of the analyst whose recommendation must be fully justified by 
the evidence accompanying the project when he passes it on for 
approval and issuance of the final order. 


E. M. Grime’s* Paper on 
Water Service Materials 


Every bridge, building and water service officer must realize 
that his minimum requirements at this time are those necessary 
to keep the railroads operating at one hundred per cent efficiency. 
With the demand for the highest quality of locomotive boiler 
water currently two hundred, and sometimes three hundred, per 
cent greater than former normal requirements, conservation does 
not necessarily mean getting along with less than formerly, but 
rather that the greater quantities of materials required be used 
more effectively than ever before. 

Increased flow at water columns is one of the urgent require- 
ments at many points, caused by greater business and the necessity 
of moving it faster. In some cases, the laying of a larger supply 
main is the remedy, while in others, the rebuilding of a storage 
tank at a higher elevation will give the desired additional flow 
head. If the larger size of pipe is not available, sometimes the 
laying of an additional pipe parallel with the existing main, in 
some size that is available, will give the desired increase in flowage 
volume. 

The scarcity of pipe and fittings has been overcome largely 
on some roads by preparing a list of all piping in the various sizes 
remaining in the ground at abandoned water stations and in 
abandoned lines elsewhere. Some railroads have found 10 to 20 
miles of cast iron pipe, practically as good as new when cleaned, 
available as a substitute for new critical material of this kind. 
The cleaning of certain existing pipe lines, where a higher pump- 
ing pressure is required than should normally exist, is another 
important item in the conservation of water service materials. 

In many cases, modernization of existing pumping equipment 
now becomes of paramount importance, even though critical ma- 
terials must be made use of, because it is the only practical way 
to obtain the necessary increased water production. In some 
cases, it will be found that by replacing an obsolete type of 
triplex or duplex pump with a centrifugal pump of larger ca- 
pacity, less waste of critical steel may be required than for the 
necessary repair parts for the old equipment. 

Electric motors are now so critical that an inventory of all 


* Engineer Water Service, Northern Pacific. 
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surplus equipment of this kind on the railroads should be made 
Sizes may often be found that can be used to advantage to re 
place gasoline or fuel-oil engines which have reached the stage 
where repair parts, even if available, are not justified economically 

Creosoted timber for the substructures of water tanks provide 
a good substitute for the more critical steel, and such timber 
sub-structures supporting a wood tub are economical structures 
for complete steel storage tanks. 

It is now of greater importance than ever before to make cer. 
tain that there shall be no delay to traffic in any way chargeable 
to the failure of water service equipment, and supervisory officers, 
although already making every effort to avoid waste or the un. 
necessary use of critical material, have a greater responsibility 
than ever before to make certain that all water service equipment 
is being scrutinized carefully to anticipate failures of essential 
parts, and to arrange for repairs well in advance, so that there 
will be no stoppage of water production. 


Maximum Utilization 
of Work Equipment 


In the light of the present unprecedented volume of traffic on 
the railways, manpower shortages and difficulties in securing ma- 
terials, the committee reporting on this subject, of which D. T. 
Rintoul, general bridge inspector, Southern Pacific, was chair- 
man, stressed the importance of power tools and work equipment 
to the bridge and building forces today in enabling them to keep 
abreast of essential maintenance work, and offered many sug- 
gestions to the end that such equipment as is available, or as 
becomes available, will be used most effectively and to the fullest 
extent. The outstanding factors contributing to the more intensive 
utilization of .equipment, it pointed out, are proper programming 
of work operations and careful operation, maintenance and repair 
of the equipment itself. Throughout the body of its report, the 
committee discussed these factors with respect to each of the 
three major classes of equipment—heavy on-track equipment, 
heavy off-track equipment, and small portable tools. Some of 
the highlights of its comments were as follows: 

“Work must be planned in an orderly way if present equipment 
is to be used to the utmost, and movement of equipment from job 
to job must be held to the minimum. With these factors in mind, 
the annual bridge inspection becomes more important than ever 
before. On the basis of this inspection must be determined not 
only the work that is to be performed, but also when it should 
be done. Interruptions to traffic and slow orders must be avoided 
more than ever before, and work must be planned in such a way 
that they will be kept to the minimum. 

“In assigning heavy equipment to gangs, consideration must 
be given to the greatest possible use of the various: machines. If 
possible, compressors should be transported by trucks rather than 
by train. On some roads, one or more compressors are mounted 
on trucks assigned to the bridge and building department, a prac- 
tice that other roads might well follow to obtain greater flexibility 
in the use of their tools. 

“Each division should have its allotment of compressors, con- 
crete mixers, generators and air-operated tools. A close check 
of gangs should be made frequently by the supervisor to: de- 
termine what tools are idle or may be idle in the near future, 
so that they can be sent to gangs where their use is required. 

“The proper operation and care of work equipment are essen- 
tial to its maximum utilization. Capable operation carries with 
it minor details of every-day maintenance which, if properly at- 
tended to, will prevent failures with their resultant delays, and 
will increase the efficiency of machines and prolong the periods 
between shoppings for general repairs. d 

“The provisions for repairs probably comprise the most 1m- 
portant factor in insuring the maximum efficiency of tools. This 
is particularly true today in view of existing limitations on Se 
curing new equipment. Machines should be shopped when the 
accumulated wear is such that field repairs will no longer assure 
continued operation.” 

Summing up, the committee said that the two principal factors 
necessary to obtain maximum use and efficiency of work equip- 
ment in bridge and building work are (1) the careful planning 
of the work, based upon an annual inspection, and (2) the main- 
tenance of the equipment in a good state of repair. 
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4, M. Knowles* on 
Conservation of Bridge Materials 


The absorption of enormous quantities of materials of every 
class in the war effort, together with the cream of the manpower 
of the country, has forced every bridge and. building man to exer- 
cise extraordinary vigilance and to develop an added sense of 
responsibility to see that neither materials nor. labor is wasted. 
It is self-evident that the facilities under the care of bridge and 
huilding men represent, the foundation upon which the entire rail- 
road plant rests. Any failure in these facilities will result in 
delay, loss, and sometimes, disaster, and to that extent will hinder 
the important part the railroads are playing in the war effort. 

It is of no avail to wish for materials or men which we cannot 
have. We must make the most of what we have and exercise 
all the ingenuity, resourcefulness and courage we can muster to 
enable us to cope with the situation and attain the essential re- 
gilts. The conservation and the fullest utilization of existing 
materials in hand is one of the first steps in attaining these 
essential results. While it might not be considered economical 
under ordinary conditions to work over and reuse second-hand 
materials, as a war measure it is quite the thing to do, regardless 
of the economy phase. 

Bridge and building officers have always foreseen their needs 

for materials and supplies well in advance of their usage, but 
hecause of the present shortages in many items, major operations, 
at least, must be foreseen even earlier than heretofore. This is 
necessary to avoid risks of delays or of being prevented from 
wdertaking work entirely because of failure to have on hand 
the necessary materials and equipment. 
The effect of the shortage of experienced maintenance forces 
is next in importance to the shortages of materials and equip- 
ment. Realizing this, the Erie management has established an 
educational department under a director who devotes his entire 
time to carrying out a continuous program for training employees. 
This applies to all departments. of the railroad. The job-instructor 
training course is designed to teach the best method of getting a 
man to do a job safely, correctly, quickly and conscientiously, and 
has been very helpful in getting across to supervisors and fore- 
men the fundamental principles and methods of training men. 
The course is also designed to give one a practical, organized 
plan to improve job methods, to produce more and better products 
or services in the same time, with no harder work, and to make 
the best use of machines, materials and the abilities of that man- 
power now available. 


A. L. Sparks; Advises on 
Building Materials 


We are all anxious to learn of new methods and materials 
with which we can add to and maintain our over-taxed facilities 
without resorting to the use of critical materials, or to the use 
of labor needed for the making of ships and planes and guns. 
There are many things we can do in this regard. 
We should familiarize ourselves thoroughly with the War 
Production Board’s Conservation Order L41, with all of’ its re- 
visions and interpretations, and we should also familiarize our- 
selves with the bulletin on Critical Construction Materials. We 
should give thorough consideration to our preliminary studies, 
plans and estimates, being sure there will be no change in our 
designs and lists of materials that will necessitate re-submitting 
them to the WPB after authority has been once given. 
Certain types of structures may be constructed almost entirely 
with non-critical materials. For example, small shop buildings 
pha lege with plain concrete or rubble stone foundations, 
i oors on earth fill, concrete roof slabs on old rail beams, 
pos covered with pitch and gravel, walls and partitions of brick 
le, plastered, and the principal windows can be built of hollow 
glass blocks, 
Pale non-critical materials, much maintenance work can be 
pos od © keep our structures usable and to avert postponement 
aa ad work programs are overcrowded and funds are not 
“vailable. We can help by catching up on repairs to concrete 
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pavements, retaining walls, masonry foundations and sub-struc- 
tures. We can clean and rake the defective mortar joints in terra 
cotta, stone, brick and masonry buildings; tuck point them and 
install new wall caps and copings; and calk around the windows 
and doors. 

We can repair and waterproof the weathering surfaces of ex- 
pensive concrete structures. We can repair, reline or rebuild 
defective chimneys. We can substitute plain concrete troughs or 
walks around buildings for which we cannot secure the material 
to renew deteriorated metal gutters. We can renew worn out 
and leaky roofs with new long-life: roofs, using non-critical 
materials. We can renew broken glass and repaint buildings 
and other structures. We can dismantle obsolete and abandoned 
structures and reduce the size of stations and other buildings 
where changed conditions have made such large buildings no 
longer necessary ; and the carefully salvaged material can be used 
for the construction of new facilities or the repair of old ones. 

Furthermore, since thermal insulating materials are not critical, 
we can help materially by insulating old buildings to reduce heat 
loss, and thereby conserve our natural fuel supply. And in addi- 
tion to all of this, every bit of dismantled wood should be examined 
carefully and the usable portions salvaged, even to the shortest 
pieces, which can be used for blocking. 


Salvaging Bridge, Building 
and Water Service Materials 


Reporting on Salvaging Bridge, Building and Water Service 
Materials, a committee, of which H. W. Wuerth, division engineer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was chairman, literally 
combed the field to bring to the attention of members of the asso- 
ciation possibilities for the salvage and reuse of materials, point- 
ing out at the outset that under present conditions, it behooves 
bridge and building men to make more extensive use of second- 
hand materials than ever before. ; 

Dividing its report into three main parts, the committee gave 
consideration first to the salvage and reuse of materials in bridge 
maintenance, followed by a discussion of the reclaiming and reuse 
of materials in the maintenance of buildings and water service 
facilities. Under bridges, it discussed steel girders and trusses, 
piling, caps, stringers, ties, miscellaneous timbers and. hardware, 
pointing out that the careful and early planning of the season’s 
bridge renewal and repair program can be very helpful in ob- 
taining and utilizing good second-hand materials for the season’s 
work. 

In its consideration of buildings, the committee pointed out that 
much is already being accomplished by various roads in recovering 
building materials, and substantiated this by citing several examples 
of passenger station and freight house remodeling, which elim- 
inated unnecessarily large and unsightly structures, did away with 
waste space which had become a fire hazard, and, withal, resulted 
in the recovery of large quantities of usable materials for repair 
and modernization work. In recovering and reusing building ma- 
terials, the committee said that there is great opportunity not only 
to devise more economical salvaging methods, but to exercise in- 
genuity in finding uses for everything that can be salvaged. 

_Discussing water service facilities, the committee gave primary 
attention to pipe lines, valves, plumbing fixtures and other fittings, 
as well as to water tanks, water columns and electrical equipment. 
Pointing out that most of the materials used in water service are 
on the critical list, it, urged that every effort be made to salvage 
and reuse such materials, not only in the interest of economy, but 
as a patriotic duty during the present emergency. 


Relief in Materials 
Through Substitution 


The committee reporting on this subject, of which W. A. Sweet, 
general foreman bridges and buildings, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, was chairman, found its assignment particularly difficult be- 
cause of the confusion now prevailing throughout the entire cate- 
gory of materials. At the outset, it said that conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly, almost from day to day, that a material that is 
available in quantity today may become “critical” and unavailable 
overnight. In view of this situation, it recommended that first 
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consideration be given to the use of second-hand material, and 
pointed out that a careful survey of abandoned, or partially oc- 
cupied, buildings will bring to light an amazing amount of sal- 
vagable materials that are not otherwise available. 

Beyond the,use of second-hand material, it recommended the use 
of non-critical materials for critical materials, wherever possible, 
and in this regard, considering buildings first, it made» numerous 
suggestions, including brick, structural tile and other similar prod- 
ucts, instead.of wood, for exterior and interior walls; corrugated 
asbestos sheets for building sidings and roofing, instead of wood 
or metal; various types of fibre board for wood sheathing and 
for wall and ceiling finishes, instead of wood or lath and plaster ; 
glass blocks and wooden sash for steel sash; wood gutters and 
down spouting for designs formerly of copper or other sheet metal ; 
asphalt-impregnated cotton fabrics for metal flashing, etc. 

With regard to bridge work, the committee’s recommendation 
had to do largely with the maximum use of second-hand materials 
and with methods of strengthening existing structures. As re- 
gards water service, it pointed out that the solution of the problem 
is to make only such installations and renewals as are imperative, 
and to use materials lower down on the critical list than normally. 

Looking ahead to the prospect that all materials will become 
more difficult to obtain, the committee said that it behooves every- 
one to plan carefully, eliminating the use of critical materials to 
the greatest possible extent, while maintaining close supervision. 
However, it pointed out that in many regions labor ‘is critical, 
and that it may be more helpful to the war effort to use a more 
critical material than the least critical material available, if by so 
doing a substantial saving in man-hours can be effected. 


How to Secure and Hold Men 


Citing recent reports of the United States Railroad Retirement 
Board to indicate the seriousness of the labor shortage on the 
railways, a shortage which included approximately 4,200 bridge 
and building employees on September 1, 1943, the committee re- 
porting on How To Secure and Hold Men, of which M. D. 
Carothers, chief engineer, Alton, was chairman, first reviewed 
the reasons which have brought about the shortages in bridge 
and building employees and the difficulties faced in efforts to 
overcome them, and then discussed a wide range of practicable 
means of attracting new men into bridge and building work and 
of holding those already employed. 

Directing its attention first to means of attracting the needed 
men to fill out the bridge and building ranks, the committee recom- 
mended consideration of the following measures, which it discussed 
in considerable detail : 

Advertise in local newspapers; see that a concerted effort is 
made by foremen and other employees to recruit men, taking some 
company time to this end, if necessary; enlist the aid of station 
agents and other departments ; employ posters or placards in sta- 
tions and other public railway buildings; watch the completion of 
local construction jobs for men who may become available; con- 
tact carpenters and building artisans engaged in local building 
repairs of no special consequence ; contact local employment agen- 
cies aggressively; employ salaried recruiting agents; lower the 
age limits to permit the employment of boys below draft age; 
raise the age limit for employment within the limits of safety ; 
offer week-end work to qualified men and boys, otherwise em- 
ployed the remainder of the week; enlist the aid of the United 
States Railroad Retirement Board; investigate the possible use 
of women in some positions; discourage the retirement of men 
still capable of productive work and recall retired employees. 

Pointing out that it is just as essential to hold their present men 
as to seek new men, the committee discussed 11 different considera- 
tions to this end, to all of which it commended the attention of 
supervisory bridge and building officers. These were as follows: 

Provide steady employment; provide clean, sanitary and com- 
fortable camps; insure that adequate, nourishing food is served in 
camps; insure safe working conditions; make it convenient for 
men to spend as many nights or week-ends with their families as 
possible. Reclassify or up-grade men in gangs where married; 
hold forth the incentive of promotion with service and loyalty; 
encourage interest and consideration on the part of foremen in 
their men; seek deferment of essential employees; employ work 
equipment to the greatest practicable extent; and safeguard the 
health of employees. 
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by a serviceman, are the Chesapeake & Ohio's 
answer to the shortage of dining cars to dea 

with the present unprecedented volume of travel. Fou 
standard express cars have been converted to dining car 
—and, to niake the conversion job as simple as possible, 
windows have not been included in the rebuilding. _ 

Well-lighted and air-conditioned, the 78-ft. interiors 
accommodate 12 large tables and benches for seating. 
giving the effect of booths. In the dining end proper 
there ‘are no windows and the side door openings have 
been sealed so as to be easily convertible after the war. 
One small “service” door permits the loading of supplies. 

There is a steward and a crew of nine for each diner, 
and servings are so systematized as to allow for a turn 
over of about 250 in 2 to 2% hours. Fifty-six passengers 
can be served at one sitting requiring 30 minutes for 
breakfast and 45 minutes for luncheon or dinner. 

The kitchen and pantry are nearly identical to those 
of a regular dining car, being equipped with standard 
dining-car ranges, steam tables, refrigerators, ice cream 
wells, dish and plate racks and storage lockers. In each 
car there are 12 berths for the crew, similar to Pullman 
“uppers.” These replace the familiar “cot behind a cut- 
tain” sleeping quarters in standard dining cars. 

The cars have been rebuilt at Huntington (W. Va.) 
Shops, under W. E. Humphreys, general car foremat 
and J. W. Everett, superintendent, dining car department. 


Wir ase LESS dining cars, dubbed “blackouts” 
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Kitchen Cars for Troop Movements 
Being Placed in Service 


400 to be built by American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany— Speedy and efficient service of food possible— 
Pressure on baggage car facilities will be relieved 


Bie 


RODUCTION has been started at the Chicago 
Prine of the American Car and Foundry Company 
on 400 troop kitchen cars for the Defense Plant 
Corporation to be used by the Transportation Corps, 
Army Service Forces, for troop movements in this coun- 
try in conjunction with troop sleeping cars or other pas- 
senger equipment. A sample car has been completed and 
accepted and a test run with it has been made on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from Chicago to Aurora, 
and return. The first completed car was exhibited 
"at Washington, D. C., to War Department, Navy, Ma- 
‘rine and Coast Guard officials on Tuesday, October 26. 
| The design of the car follows in general that of the 
PA. A. R. standard 50 ft. 6 in. box car with details 
eworked out by the offices of the Chief of Transportation 
"and the Quartermaster General. The cars are arranged, 
|s0 far as possible, for later conversion to box cars with 
§8 ft. side doors or express cars for passenger train 
ervice. 
The steel framing for the underframe, sides and roof 
llow very closely corresponding A. A. R. standard box 
tar details. The end framing, which is arranged for 
‘the end-door opening, is designed to meet A. A. R. 
| requirements for passenger train equipment. The trucks 
are of the high-speed type. Safety appliances and clear- 
ance dimensions will permit the use of these cars wher- 
ever passenger trains are operated. 
The sides, ends and roof are insulated with 1-in. Fiber- 
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ramp of non-skid steel floor plate is provided at each side 
door to take care of differences in elevation between plat- 
form floor levels and the car body floor. The side and 
end lining is tongue and groove 7%»-in. fir covered with 
\-in. fir plywood, and the headlining is No. 16 gauge 
steel. 

The hinged end doors and the inside sliding side doors 
are of wood covered with steel sheet and both end and 
side doors have drop sash with hinged screens. The 
end door openings are 2 ft. 3 in. wide and the side-door 
openings are 4 ft. wide by 6 ft. high. A safety bar is 
provided across each end-door opening pivoted to a 
bracket on the main body end post. The side-door open- 
ings are protected by door guards of standard pipe with 
a pivoted bottom section of expanded metal. Raising 
the expanded-metal section provides for loading mate- 
rials into the car. There are 14 windows having sliding 
sash arranged to raise and equipped with inside screens 
also arranged to raise. Each window has a roller curtain 
which overlaps the window opening at all edges. Similar 
curtains are provided at the end- and side-door drop sash. 
Nine pivoted ventilating sash with flush outside screens 
are installed in the sides of the car close to the side 
plate, and 11 galvanized steel exhaust ventilators are 
installed on the roof with screened openings outside 
and registers with adjustable shutters inside. 

The interior equipment is of sturdy construction and 
arranged for convenient use. It consists of two U. S. 


The First of 400 Troop Kitchen Cars Built by the 
American Car and Foundry Company for the Defense 
; Plant Corporation 
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Army coal ranges connected in tandem. Each range is 
equipped with water backs, and the smoke pipes from 
both ranges are connected to a smokejack of a positive 
exhaust type. A canopy is installed over the ranges with 
duct connections to two roof exhaust ventilators. The 
ranges are located on one side of the car adjacent to the 
side door opening. A coal box of % ton capacity is 
located opposite the range and has a roof hatch for load- 
ing with coal. An expanded-metal bin is installed next 
to the range for wood. Adjacent to the range is a 
deep sink of heavy galvanized steel having a center par- 
tition with wooden drain boards and a splash back. A 
single swing faucet is provided for hot and cold water 
supply. Across the car from the sinks is the cook’s 
work table with shelves and drawers below and shelves 
above. All shelves are furnished with a marine type 
railing of 3£-in. pipe. Across the car from the range 
a utensil cupboard with sliding doors is located and 
on the other side of the door opening is a refrigerator of 
counter height. It has two ice wells of approximately 
7% cu. ft. capacity each, with a food compartment 
between of approximately 15% cu. ft. capacity. Next 
to the refrigerator is the meat-cutting table which is also 
equipped with drawers and shelves below. Shelving 
is likewise provided above the refrigerator and meat- 
cutting table. On the opposite side of the car, adjacent 
to the door opening, the bread locker with shelves below 
is located and next to this, toward the end of the car, 
there is a service table supported on three stout stools 
when in use and carried in brackets on the side of the 
car when out of use. In one corner of the car a shower 
has been built with a pre-cast reinforced concrete ‘base 
and walls of Presdwood. It has connections provided 
for hot and cold water. The hot-water temperature is 
thermostatically controlled by a mixing valve to prevent 
scalding. The front opening of the shower has a white 
duck curtain. Eight floor drains with solid hinged 
flush covers permit washing out the car with a hose. 


Heating, Brakes and Lighting 


The cars are heated by the Vapor Car Heating Com- 
pany’s system of steam heat, there being four plain pipe 
coils, one located in each corner of the car equipped 
with manual steam supply valves. The water supply is 
furnished from an air-pressure water system with air 
supplied from the emergency reservoir of the air-brake 
equipment. A hand-operated air pump is located under 
the sink for emergency use when the cars are standing 
without an air connection. Water supplies for the sink 
and for the shower are separate, there being two 200 
gal. cold-water tanks and one 40 gal. hot-water tank 
for the sink, and one 82 gal. cold-water tank and one 
30 gal. hot-water tank for the shower. Water for the 
shower is heated by a Vapor water heater and for the 
sink by a similar heater and the water backs of the 
ranges. 

Air-brake equipment, furnished by Westinghouse, is 
the AB-1-B-10 type having two brake cylinders and two 
AB valves, each operating the brakes on one truck. Air 
signal equipment is also included. A hand brake is 
placed at one end of the car located inside the main body 
end post which operates brakes on one truck only. 

The car is lighted by a battery lighting system using 
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Working Surfaces Are Large and Plenty of Shelf and 
Screened Cupboard Space Is Provided 


Convenient Interior Arrangements Facilitate the Preparation 
of Meals for Soldiers—A Shower Bath for the Kitchen Crew 
Is on the Left at the End of the Car 


fixtures of the lens type which direct light to the working 
surfaces. Current is supplied by National Carbon Com- 
pany’s replaceable “Eveready” air cell batteries which 
provide approximately six volts at the fixtures. The 
estimated life of batteries for this service is six months 
for the anticipated normal lighting requirements. There 
are twelve lighting fixtures arranged on two circuits with 
snap switches, and, in addition, one night light fixture 
at each end of the car controlled by pull switches. 

The exterior painting of the cars is a dark olive green 
and the stencilling is done in gold paint. - 

In addition to these four hundred cars the American 
Car and Foundry Company is also to construct at its 
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Chicago plant forty kitchen cars, which will be used in 
conjunction with hospital ward cars now being con- 
verted at the St. Charles plant. These forty cars will 
be the same as the four hundred, except that 32-volt 
axle-generator equipment with storage batteries and 
suitable center lighting fixtures will be used for car 
lighting. ; 

In use, the troop kitchen car is coupled at the center 
of a train to permit dispensing food from each end. 
Each car can furnish meals for 250 men. The cars will 
be stocked with food, and with kitchen utensils, by unit 
mess sergeants. Each unit employing the car will pro- 
vide its own cook and crew. Aside from the cooking 
utensils, all equipment is stationary. Under the old 
system, baggage-car type kitchens were temporarily 
equipped from salt shakers to cook-stoves, and from 
coal-scuttles to refrigerators, by the unit to which it was 
















What the Women Want 


To THE Eprtor: 

Have read with much interest the letters from S. M. P. and 
‘Katherine Stedelin in the September 25 and October 16 issues of 
the Railway Age and agree with Katherine. 

We have a big job to do. It takes sotmpariTy to do it. What 
we want is not special consideration nor recognition but equal 
opportunity and equal pay. 





RicHMOND, VA. 










Mattie THURSTON, 
Employee, General Office, C. & O. 








S.P. Calls Them Angels 


To THE Eprror: 


S. M. P.’s suggestion in your September 25 issue that the ladies 
assisting in the war effort, through securing employment with the 
railroads, be given further recognition through the assignment to 
them of some title similar to that given the Waves, Spars and 
Wacs, is a worthy suggestion and one to which the railroads 
should give some consideration. 

The Southern Pacific in recent advertising referred to them as 
Angels of the Rails. The S. P. Lines, I understand, have thousands 
of women employees and their patriotism in volunteering for 
service at this time has been in a great measure responsible for the 
wonderful record of accomplishment chalked up for the railroads 
since Pearl Harbor. Some title should be applied to these saviors 
of the rails and probably ANGEL is as applicable as any. 


H. F. O. 
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What Mileage Rates Would 
Do to Distant Producers 


To tHe Eprtor: 


a is so much being written about politicians and uniform 
mg t rates for the 48 states, that I am reminded of one instance 
Hs occurred some eight or 10 years ago, when I met with a 
ma Tepresenting the citrus growers in Florida to discuss 
Pen -, citrus fruits from Florida to New York. I was re- 
© meet them because our railroad didn’t handl 

. . . . . 
the Florida fruit business. ~s 
hi e committee asked for a reduction in rates on account of 
a dea distance from New York as compared with Texas 
alitornia. After some discussion I asked them what rate 
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Communications and Books... 








assigned. When that unit reached its destination, it 
removed its equipment, leaving the car bare for its 
next user. 

At mealtimes men are issued paper cups and plates. 
Bread and cubes of butter are served from paper cartons. 
The entree is carried in stock pots by two men, with a 
third following to serve it as the trio proceeds through 
the train aisles. Coffee and dessert are served in sim- 
ilar fashion. After the meal is finished, a kitchen police 
crew gathers up every bit of debris, which is burned 
at the first opportunity. 

These cars, which are being built at the rate of 30 per 
week, will release for commercial service many of the 
baggage cars which have been in use as make-shift 
kitchen cars since heavy movements of troops began. 
Many of these cars will be released in time for the trans- 
portation of mail and express during the holiday season. 








they would suggest on citrus from Florida to New York, a dis- 
tance of approximately 1,000 miles; from southwestern Texas to 
New York, approximately 2,000 miles, and. from California to 
New York, approximately 3,000 miles. 

They said Texas should pay twice as much as Florida, and 
California three times as much as Florida, as the rate should be 
based on the number of miles hauled. I then asked how Texas 
and California could compete with Florida in the New York 
market if they paid freight rates two and three times as high. 
They had no answer to that. 

I told them at the time that I-made a check of every civilized 
country on the face of the earth shipping food to New York, where 
in. the Metropolitan -district there were about 10 million people 
who didn’t grow’ any food, and that over 4,000 carloads of food 
and fuel arrive in the Metropolitan district every 24 hours. 

It seems to me that the large delegation of representatives in 
Congress from Texas and California and from other states should 


be helping you and others in fighting the proposed freight. rate 
legislation. EXECUTIVE. 


Wasting Manpower 


New Yorx 
To THE EpIror: 

I recently received a letter from the chief engineer of an im- 
portant railroad vitally necessary to our war production. It was 
motivated by observations made by me in the Railway Age of 
July 17, 1943, page 104, about the waste of men and materials, 
trained engineers and constructors from the United States em- 
ployed and used on the construction of the useless Inter-American 
Highway through Central America. 

The letter reads, in part, as follows: 

“I think you are performing a real service in calling attention 
to the fact that this highway (The Inter-American Highway) has 
no justification either economically or commercially, and certainly 
has nothing to do with winning the war. As a matter of fact the 
diversion of men and equipment to an unnecessary project such 
as this can in no way, be justified, and this you well emphasize. 

“Just at the present time we are faced with filing with the 
Selective Service authorities, what they call a Replacement Sched- 
ule. Under this schedule we are supposed to list the men we will 
release to the armed service in the next six months—these men of 
course being between the ages of eighteen and thirty-eight. The 
only advantage I see that we get out of this arrangement is that 
we have some small choice as to the time within the six months’ 
period we release these men. As you know, under present condi- 
tions it is practically impossible to replace these men with other 
men, and many of them, particularly in the maintenance of way 
department cannot be replaced with women. It is true that some 
services on the railroad, such as the stores department, clerical 
forces, and a considerable number of positions in the mechanical 
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departments can be filled with women, but as far as the mainte- 
nance of way department goes, the actual work necessary to prop- 
erly maintain track cannot be done with women, if they were 
available. Our own experience through this territory is that other 
industries are paying much higher wages than we can offer for 
such women as want to work, so that the whole thing adds up to 
this, that we are going to have to give up the cream of our track 
labor and have no way of replacing them. This word ‘Replace- 
ment’ is typical of this administration’s method of always finding 
a term that does not tell the truth. As a matter of fact, these 
schedules we will prepare are not replacement schedules at all; 
they are simply give away schedules. 

“It is hard to understand why such projects as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, the retention of thousands of unnecessary employees 


in federal service and undoubtedly many other boondoggling 
projects all over the world are permitted to draw on our man. 
power and then so weaken essential activities here at home that 
we really face the prospect of some major disaster. As you know, 
the railroad industry is performing a marvelous service at this 
time, but it can only continue to do so if our manpower is left 
undisturbed. I look forward to the next year or two with a great 
deal of anxiety, as I see no solution for the manpower problem, 
unless Washington can be persuaded to look the facts straight in 
the face. Past experiences would indicate that they either will not 
or do not want to do this.” 
There is nothing new in this to railroad men but it should be 
more generally recognized. 
Frep Lavis, 





China’s Railways — Present and in the Post-War Future 
A Book Review by Julean Arnold* 


Chang Kia-Ngau’s comprehensive, practical, timely and forward- 
looking treatise entitled “China’s Struggle for Railroad Develop- 
ment” constitutes an exceedingly useful preface to China’s mod- 
ernization prospects and needs. He aptly quotes Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
in the statement “Transportation is the key to industries and the 


railroad is the key to transportation.” This is peculiarly applicable 


to a country like China. 

In his chapter on the profitableness of Chinese railroad invest- 
ments, he cites as contributory factors (1). railroad mileage is 
very low compared with the territory (and populace) it serves; 
(2) cheap and plentiful supplies of coal; (3) cheap and plentiful 
supplies of labor. Obviously cheap labor also means low trans- 
handling charges. 

Mr. Chang contends that at present agricultural products con- 
stitute the bulk of the Chinese railroad traffic. He might also 
have mentioned the important part played by human traffic. Re- 
garding minerals, Mr. Chang rightly states that the country’s 
resources are still unmapped and untapped. I agree with him 
that it is quite possible that with adequate development China 
may become as rich a nation as the United States or Soviet 
Russia in course of the next fifty years and be able to supply 
the world with vast quantities of minerals and other products. 

Naturally, here in America, we are especially concerned with 
the part our country has played in railroad construction in China 
and more particularly in what we may do in the future. It is 
patent from a perusal of Mr. Chang’s very exhaustive review 
that our active interest has been sporadic and that, relatively 
speaking, we have not assumed an important role in railroad con- 
struction in China. Little mention is, however, made by Mr. Chang 
of the substantial contributions we have made in the supply of 
equipment, technical counsel and facilities for the training of 
engineers for China’s railroads. 

The fact that we have not participated in a larger way in rail- 
road construction and financing in China is not entirely to our 
discredit. I recall about a quarter of a century ago, an American 
prospective railroad concessionaire came to China, enthusiastically 
set-up to participate in railroad construction in a big way. Some 
of our international competitors sprawled before him a map of 
China and pointed out designated spheres of influence claimed by 
certain foreign powers for their respective railroad developments. 
After he looked it over carefully, he asked “But where is the 
Chinese sphere of influence?” It would have required something 
more than a railroad reconnaissance engineer to thread his way 
around the already staked-out spheres of influence if one would 
avoid serious international complications. 

The war has changed all this. Even prior to the outbreak of 
Japanese-Chinese hostilities, as Mr. Chang clearly indicates, con- 
ditions were already shaping themselves in such a way, with 
Chinese banks stepping into the picture, so that our financiers 
and manufacturers were beginning to evince an active interest 





*Mr. Arnold spent many years in China and Japan as a representative 
of the United States Departments cf State and Commerce, from which 
service he has now retired. He is chairman of the China Council, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
t+ Published by the John Day Co., N. Y., price $5. 
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in railroad construction in China. In this connection, Mr. Chang 


’ makes the following revealing statement : 


The old order must pass and yield its place to a new order in which 
co-operation will be the dominant feature. This new formula was already 
adopted in my negotiations for new construction loans and fer the re- 
habilitation of old ones; and both creditors and debtors were fully satisfied 
with that arrangement. 


He further elucidates this subject in his contention that: 


In the financing of railroad constructicn, the primary object of the 
Chinese government is to destroy the atavistic system of spheres of in- 
fluence and to assure China against any possible revival of political inter- 
ference from withcut. 


However, as Mr. Chang so clearly points out, in post-war China, 
there will be very alluring opportunities for foreign railroad in- 
vestments, without which China’s progress along the path of 
modernization will be seriously retarded. Mr. Chang suggests a 
ten-year program involving the construction of 14,500 miles of 
railroads with gne-half of this amount each five years. He esti- 
mates that the country will require the total stipulated in the 
writings of Sun Yat-sen, namely, 100,000 miles, or nearly ten times 
China’s present mileage. He insists that future foreign participa- 
tion in railroad investments must be in China’s railroads as a 
whole, rather than in any designated or specific lines, but with the 
understanding that purchases of imported materials will be pro- 
rated on the basis of the investments of the respective countries 
participating in the loans. While he contends that the revenues 
of the Chinese railroads after the war will more than suffice to 
service the loan obligations, yet he recommends as additional se- 
curity, revenues derived from working mineral deposits and from 
the operations of certain public utilities along the lines, both of 
which will have been made possible contributory factors by the 
railroads constructed. 

Mr. Chang makes no mention of the probable place in China’s 
railroad construction for outmoded or abandoned equipment which 
in a post-war world should amount to enormous quantities. Here 
in America, where our railroads require equipment for increas- 
ingly higher speeds and heavier loads, we may have much used 
equipment which can be purchased at a fraction of replacement 
costs and yet which possesses a ten to twenty years longer span 
of life, hence may serve China’s needs admirably. As Mr. Chang 
relates, the Chinese wish in their railroad construction to secure 
a maximum of mileage at a minimum of cost. With expert en- 
gineering inspection, much of our outmoded or abandoned equip- 
ment after the war may find a fitting place in a country such as 
China where lower speeds and lighter loads may for some years 
make the purchases of these materials definitely economical. 

American concerns and individuals interested in post-war China 
would do well to study Mr. Chang’s excellent and well-timed 
presentation of the most important subject bearing upon the 
modernization of this, the most populous of nations. The railroad 
will prove to be the greatest single factor in the economic re 
generation of a people, destined in their modernization, if it pro- 
ceeds along sound lines, to give to the world its most thrilling 
drama, since the new China presents unprecedented opportunities 
for trade and industry. 
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Eastman Would Ban 
Freight Expediters 


Calls for the discontinuance of 
activities which “definitely 
impede efficiency” 


Discontinuance of the practice of em- 
ploying freight expediters has been called 
for by Director Eastman of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, who asserted 
in a November 1 statement that such 
activities “definitely impede” efficiency and 
“ought not to be tolerated under existing 
transportation conditions.” The statement 
called upon the railroads to report “every 
instance” of expediter activity to ODT, 
and stated that the matter was being 
called to the attention of all government 
agencies. 

This expediter situation was brought to 
light sometime ago in the editorial entitled 
“Do Expediters Expedite?” which appeared 
in the Railway Age of August 14, page 266. 
Mr. Eastman’s November 1 statement fol- 
lows: 

“It has recently come to my attention that 
numerous shippers of railroad freight are 
employing so-called freight expediters in 
an effort to speed up the movement and de- 
livery of particular cars of freight. These 
individuals watch the progress of cars 
between origin and destination and attempt 
to expedite their movement through termin- 
als, yards, and transfer points. They sub- 
ject yardmasters and other operating men 
to frequent inquiries and are constantly 
trying to obtain preferential movement of 
the cars in which they are interested. 

“I am convinced that the employment of 
freight expediters, whether by private ship- 
pers or by government shippers, is a prac- 
tice that ought not to be tolerated under 
existing transportation conditions. Freight 
expediters cannot gain preference for their 
employers without imposing sacrifices on 
other shippers. Their activities waste the 
time and hamper performance of the duties 
of yardmasters and other railroad em- 
ployees. The ultimate result is to slow 
down the movement of all freight and ag- 
gravate the very conditions which led to 
employment of expediters in the first place. 

“The railroads, carrying a load of freight 
traffic surpassing anything in their history, 
are exerting every effort to move it as ex- 
peditiously as possible. By and large, 
their freight performance to date has been 
nothing short of remarkable. Despite the 
high level of operating efficiency already at- 
tained, moreover, active efforts are now 
being made to effect a further increase of 

0 ber cent in the overall efficiency of 
freight car performance. 

‘Since the activities of freight expedit- 
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Railroad Program on 
Mutual Network 


On November 10, from 11:15 
to 11:30, Eastern War Time, the 
Mutual Broadcasting System will 
present a program entitled “Trans- 
portation—The Fourth Front.” The 
program will originate in the studios 
of Station WOL in Washington, 
mc 

Participating in the program will 
be Director Joseph B. Eastman of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
Major General Charles P. Gross, 
chief of the Army’s Transportation 
Corps, and J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Albert R. Beatty, manager 
of the A. A. R.’s Publicity Section, 
will act as moderator. 











ers definitely impede transportation ef- 
ficiency, I believe it is the obligation of the 
railroads to report every instance of such 
activity to the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, in order that we may make appro- 
priate representations to the shippers con- 
cerned. I am therefore bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of railroad officials. 
I am also transmitting this statement to 
the heads of all government agencies.” 


‘N. A. M. Convention to Hear 


Eastman and Nelson 


The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers terms its annual convention to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
December 8-10 the “Second War Congress 
of American Industry.” “Production for 
Victory and Postwar Jobs” is to be the 
“keynote” of the “Congress.” 

Among the scheduled speakers are Don- 
ald M. Nelson, chairman, War Production 
Board; Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office 
of Defense Transportation ; Wilfred Sykes, 
president, Inland Steel Company ; and Tom 
M. Girdler, chairman of the board, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation, and 
chairman, Republic Steel Corp. 

Frederick C. Crawford, president, N. A. 
M., in making the announcement of the 
meeting, asserted that the nearly 10,000 
members of the Association are not only 
“pledging their efforts to an unending and 
ever-increasing stream of guns, tanks, 
planes, ships . . . to make victory quicker”, 
but “we are just as determined that when 
our fighting men do return they'll be able 
to take their rightful places at productive 
jobs in our enterprise system.” He added 
that the “very idea that some people are 
thinking about doles and super-W. P. A.’s to 
take care of them is repugnant and intol- 
erable.” 






To Make It Harder 
For a RR to Quit 


Reed puts in a bill to make 
abandonment permits 
difficult to secure 


Because “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has apparently fallen into the habit 
of deciding these branch line abandonment 
cases with an adding machine,” Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, last week in- 
troduced S. 1489 “to establish additional 
standards and to declare the policy of Con- 
gress with respect to the abandonment of 
railroad lines.” - 

The bill would declare that the construc- 
tion and operation of railroad lines “induces 
the location of homes and the establishment 
of business enterprise and the development 
of communities”; and that abandonments 
entail “loss and hardship to individuals and 
disruption and destruction to established 
commerce,” and endanger “the prosperity 
and continued existence of communities.” 

It next asserts that “within the past few 
years approximately one-tenth of the total 
railroad mileage of the United States has 
been abandoned,” a situation which, to- 
gether with pending applications, makes nec- 
essary the “additional standards” proposed. 
“Tt is accordingly declared to be the policy 
of Congress,” .the bill goes on, “not to 
permit the abandonment of railroads, once 
constructed and placed in operation as 
common carriers and thereby dedicated to 
the public use, unless and until it shall con- 
clusively appear that the efficiency of the 
national transportation system will be in- 
creased thereby.” 

Then comes the bill’s specific proposal, 
an amendment to paragraph (19) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s section 1 which 
would preclude issuance by the commission 
of certificates authorizing abandonments 
unless specified conditions were met. 

The commission would have to find that 
the line involved “is being economically and 
efficiently operated and that all reasonable 
efforts have been made to reduce to a mini- 
mum the operating expenses, . . . includ- 
ing efforts to secure from public authorities 
all possible reduction in taxes”; and that 
“all reasonable efforts have been made to 
increase revenues from rates, fares, and 
charges . by increasing such rates, 
fares, and charges for local transportation, 
or through thé imposition of differential 
charges. .. .” 

If the mileage proposed to be abandoned 
constitutes the entire mileage of a rail- 
road, the bill would require a showing that 
the revenues “may not be improved by in- 
creased divisions,” and that “all reasonable 
efforts to secure increased divisions” have 
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been made. Finally, there would have to 
be a showing that the continued operation 
of any line or portion of line proposed to 
be abandoned “will not produce revenues 
sufficient to cover the cost of such continued 
operation,” and that the net loss would be 
of such consequence “that it will impose a 
burden inconsistent with the public inter- 
est upon members of the public’; or of 
such consequence that the carrier “may not 
consistently within its rights under the 
Constitution of the United States be re- 
quired to meet such loss from the profits 
of its lines considered as an integrated 
operating system.” 

The commission would be authorized to 
make a preliminary report in abandonment 
proceedings, and to postpone final action 
“to permit the carrier to make such efforts 
to improve its net operating revenues as 
the commission may have indicated in such 
report.” The provisions of the bill would 
apply to pending abandonment applications 
as well as to future proposals. 

After its complaint that the commission 
was deciding abandonment cases “with an 
adding machine” Senator Reed’s statement 
went on to say in part: “Doubtless, there 
may be some branch line mileage that should 
be abandoned. Equally doubtless, the pub- 
lic interest in some of this mileage is 
sufficiently important to require more con- 
sideration than has been given that factor 
in some instances. 

“Anyway, I am trying to make it neces- 
sary to do more than use an adding machine 
in deciding these cases. Notoriously, rail- 
roads applying for authority to abandon 
branch line mileage have loaded down the 
record with extravagant estimates of ex- 
penses and without full consideration of 
the revenue side. Fantastic figures of ex- 
penditures in the future, unless they are 
permitted to abandon some of these branch 
lines, have been submitted. Notwithstand- 
ing that it has a moderately complete or- 
ganization available for that purpose, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
analyzed such testimony to determine its 
acceptability.” 


Payments to Contract Truckers 


The Office of Price Administration has 
revised its regulations covering adjustments 
of maximum rates for the transportation 
of property by carriers, other than common 
carriers, performing pick-up and delivery 
or local transfer service for rail, motor and 
water line haul carriers. The changes, ef- 
fective November 4, are contained in 
Amendment No. 46 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 14 to the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


Wants Longest Possible Lake 
Shipping Season 

Great Lakes carriers have been urged 
by Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to do their utmost 
during the closing weeks of the season 
to keep their ships “fully employed as 
long as possible, consistent with sound 
operating practice and with regard to the 
safety of life and property.” Embodied 
in the appeal was a word of praise for the 
“splendid record” made thus far, but it also 
said: “We are now entering the critical 
period in lake transportation, which will 
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Another N. Y. Central 
Battalion 


The 718th Railway Operating Bat- 
talion, organized on the New York 
Central, has just been called into 
service—according to a _ statement 
made to newspapermen in Washing- 
ton by President F. E. Williamson 
on October 29. 

Four such units—including the 
718th—have had their origin on the 
New York Central, Mr. Williamson 
went on to say. These are the 701st 
Railway Grand Division and the 
753rd Shop Battalion (now in serv- 
ice overseas) ; and the 721st Operat- 
ing Battalion, which has been in 
training for some months in this 
country. 

Mr. Williamson pointed out that, 
besides providing much of the per- 
sonnel for these railway units, the 
railroads of the country have thou- 
sands of other employees in the 
armed services (200,000 in all) and 
that this contribution is one of the 
reasons why the carriers now face 
such a serious shortage of manpower. 











determine whether or not essential amounts 
of iron ore, coal, grain, and limestone will 
be transported this season.” 

The ODT announcement making public 
Mr. Eastman’s message said that the ore 
movement from now until the close of navi- 
gation is to be modified to the extent neces- 
sary to assure movement of the remaining 
portion of the 1943 quota of grain. In that 
connection, ODT has arranged for the re- 
lease of ore boats to carry in the first half 
of November 15,000,000 bushels of. grain. 


I. C. C. Service Order on Coal 


With the new “work stoppage” in the 
coal mines, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this week reinstated the service 
order which had governed railroad de- 
liveries of bituminous coal during the pre- 
vious shutdowns. The reinstated order is 
Service Order No. 120-F, which, like its 
predecessors, forbids railroads from deliv- 
ering bituminous coal to consignees unless 
they certify that they have less than 10 
days’ supply on hand. The order became 
effective November 1. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt has 
again taken over the mines, and appointed 
Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes as the 
administrator of the seized properties. 
Mr. Ickes stated that the “freeze” of the 
coal in transit would make available about 
2,000,000 tons “which can be diverted to 
industrial consumers who are inadequately 
protected.” 

There are various exceptions to the com- 
mission’s order, such as coal consigned to 
Canadian destinations, coal consigned for 
water movement, coal specifically consigned 
for vessel use, coal for delivery to a con- 
necting carrier, and coal specifically con- 
signed for all-rail movement to retail 
dealers. 

Prior to the issuance of 120-F, the com- 
mission had on October 29 issued Service 
Order 162, only to cancel it on November 


1 with Service Order 162-A. Issued at 
the request of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, it had embargoed carload ship- 
ments of anthracite of the size barley or 
smaller. An ODT announcement explained 
that the matter had been certified to the 
I. C. C. after the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion had requested such action. 


Railroads May Get Extension of 
Five-Year Amortization Plan 


An executive order is under considera- 
tion which would allow railroads to con- 
tinue writing off, over a period of five 
years, the cost of new facilities certi- 
fied by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion as necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, it was learned last week. 
As noted in the Railway Age of October 
16, page 616, the previous arrangements 
for such write-offs are no longer available 
under recent regulations of the War and 
Navy departments which formerly made 
the necessary certifications. 

The proposed executive order would 
transfer to ODT, in the case of railroad 
facilities, the authority formerly exercised 
by the War and Navy departments to cer- 
tify projects for the five-year amortiza- 
tion. It is pointed out that the railroads 
need the relief because they, unlike other 
industries which have completed wartime 
plant expansion, are right in the middle of 
large programs for the acquisition of equip- 
ment and construction of facilities. 


Favorable Reports on Truck 
Forwarder Rate Bill 


The House committee on interstate com- 
merce has reported favorably H.R. 3366, 
the bill introduced by Chairman Lea to 
amend section 409 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to extend the period dur- 
ing which forwarders are required to dis- 
continue joint-rate arrangements with 
motor carriers and shift over to the use 
of assembling and distribution rates pub- 
lished by the carriers. The bill as reported 
proposes an extension of 18 months, the 
committee having cut six months off the 
two-year proposal in the original measure. 

The bill also proposes to liberalize sec- 
tion 409’s provisions with respect to the 
establishment during the transition period 
of additional joint rates to meet competitive 
conditions. The committee’s report said 
that the bill is approved by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the War Depart- 
ment. A like bill (S. 1425) introduced in 
the Senate by Chairman Wheeler of the 
committee on interstate commerce was Ie- 
ported favorably to the Senate after hear- 
ings this week before a subcommittee of 
that committee. 


Bradshaw Named Assistant 
Traffic Manager of M.R.C. 


C. O. Bradshaw, formerly general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific and later president of Standard 
Equipments, Inc., of New York and Chi- 
cago, has been elected assistant traffic man- 
ager of Metals Reserve Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Mr. Bradshaw will be in charge 
of stockpiling, warehousing and transpor- 
tation, with Washington, D. C. headquarters. 
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Railroads Accept 
Extended Rate Cut 


Do not contest commission’s 
suspension to July | of 
Ex Parte 148 increases 


In response to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s show-cause order in its Ex 
Parte No. 148 proceedings, the railroads 
have informed the commission that they 
will not oppose an extension to July 1, 
1944, of the suspension of the freight rate 
increases which the commission on April 
6 ordered put into effect from May 15 to 
January 1, 1944, thus virtually wiping out 
the increases granted in 1942. 

This action was announced after the 
meeting on October 29 of the board of 
directors of the Association of American 
Railroads. It was pointed out at the 
same time that a petition for restoration 
of the increases could be filed with the 
commission later if there should be a 
radical change in the wage or tax situation. 
The text of the railroads’ reply indicated 
that, “because of peculiar uncertainties now 
facing them with respect to both their 
costs of operation and their volume of traf- 
fic in the immediate future, the petitioning 
railroads consent to the entry by the com- 
mission of an order” extending the sus- 
pension for six months, and it was explained 
that the railroads felt it best not to con- 
test the extension in view of the present 
uncertain situation with respect to wage 
increases and future earnings. 

Meanwhile, the commission was receiving 
replies to its show-cause order from other 
parties to the Ex Parte No. 148 proceed- 
ings. The New Orleans Public Belt asked 
that it be permitted to restore the increases, 
and the American Trucking Associations 
requested that the increases be restored as 
tol.c. 1. freight, pending further considera- 
tion of the contention that the railroads’ 
lc. 1. operations at present do not pay 
their proper share of expenses. Several 
organizations of shippers filed replies ap- 
proving extension of the suspension, while 
a reply was filed on behalf of most of the 
state commissions asking that the increases 
which had been authorized in 1942 be per- 
manently suspended. 

Following the railroads’ announcement of 
their decision not to contest the extension 
of the suspension for another six months, 
heads of three war agencies of the federal 
government—the Price Administrator, the 
War Food Administrator, and the Director 
of Economic Stabilization—on October 30 
filed with the commission a reply to the 
effect that the commission acted justly in 
ordering the suspension and requesting its 
extension for another six months, as pro- 
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posed in the show-cause order. It was 
upon the petition of the Price Administrator 
and the Economic Stabilization Director 
that the commission reopened the Ex Parte 
No. 148 proceedings in February of this 
year, and it was largely upon the conten- 
tion of counsel and witnesses for these 
parties that a rate reduction would con- 
tribute to the success of the government 
price stabilization program that the com- 
mission, by a six-to-five decision, based its 
suspension of the increases for the period 
from May 15 to January 1, 1944. 

The government agencies’ reply was de- 
voted largely to an effort to demonstrate 
that the railroads are reporting “unprece- 
dented” increases in net revenues, net oper- 
ating income, and net income, and there- 
fore are in a financial position so favor- 
able that “there seems to be no good 
reason for further short term suspensions.” 
As the roads are now earning “unduly 
high” returns upon their properties, they 
said further, “no consideration should be 
given to the fact that in prior years the 
railroads have earned less than a fair 
return.” 

As reported in Railway Age of October 
16, page 615, the commission’s show-cause 
order of October 8 required that parties 
to the Ex Parte No. 148 proceedings file 
replies by October 30, indicating that action 
would then be taken upon the proposal to 
extend the suspension until July 1 next 
without further hearings or oral argument. 


Record Freight Run With 
Diesel on B. & M. 


Locomotive 4200-4201, a new 5,400-hp. 
Diesel-electric, has set a record on the 
Boston & Maine for non-stop freight-train 
performance. Hauling 125 cars, totaling 
3,839 actual tons, over the 186 miles be- 
tween Boston and Mechanicville, N. Y., the 
run was accomplished non-stop without use 
of helper engines in 6 hr. 25 min. 

The usual average run with steam loco- 
motives which must stop for water is about 
10 hr., and the average load of 3,000 actual 
tons requires pusher engines over two steep 
grades. 

The record-setting Diesel-electric is one 
of 12 such new locomotives ordered by the 
B. & M., two of which are now in service, 
and a third is to be delivered this year. 





A. A. R. Annual Meeting 
December 2 


The annual meeting of member 
roads of the Association of American 
Railroads will be held in Chicago on 
December 2. The date was agreed 
upon at the October 29 meeting of 
the A. A. R. board of directors in 
Washington, D. C. 














$681 Million Net 


Income in 9 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$1,073,083 ,008 


Class I railroads in the first nine months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $681,400,000 
as compared with $571,971,991 in the first 
nine months of 1942, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The 
nine-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $1,073,083,- 
008, compared with $976,300,977 in the 
corresponding 1942 period. 

In the 12 months ended with September, 
the Class I roads -had a rate of return of 
5.86 per cent on their property investment, 
as compared with 4.57 per cent for the 
12 months ended with September 30, 1942. 

September’s estimated net income was 
$69,700,000, compared with $105,190,123 in 
September, 1942; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was $110,- 
175,208, compared with September, 1942's 
$155,062,969. September is the fourth con- 
secutive month in which the earnings of 
the carriers have shown a decline, the 
A.A.R. statement pointed out. 

Operating revenues in the nine months 
totaled $6,714,625,548 compared with $5,- 
327,539,489 in the same period in 1942, an 
increase of 26 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $4,042,579,277 com- 
pared with $3,346,737,396, an increase of 
20.8 per cent. 

Class I roads in the nine months paid 
$1,454,725,894 in taxes compared with $872,- 
554,335 in the same period in 1942. For 
September alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$172,934,247 an increase of $46,106,902 or 
36.4 per cent above September, 1942. Thir- 
teen Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in the nine months, of which six 
were in the Eastern district, two in the 
Southern Region, and five in the Western 
district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $293,500,000 compared with $242,- 
694,753 in the same period last year. Their 
nine-months net railway operating income 
was $442,853,165 compared with $405,683,- 
945. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the nine 
months totaled $2,971,423,041 an increase 
of 18.7 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1942, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,889,615,104 an increase of 16.7 
per cent. 

The Eastern district’s estimated net in- 
come for September was $28,900,000 com- 
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pared with $41,008,132 in September, 1942. 
The month’s net railway operating income 
amounted to $44,571,785 compared with 
$61,745,890. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $108,100,000 compared with $95,- 
387,864 in the same period last year. Those 
same roads in the nine months had a net 
railway operating income of $157,022,364 
compared with $144,492,535. 

Operating revenues in the Southern re- 
gion in the nine months totaled $967,491,- 
170 an increase of 29.6 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1942, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $547,582,681 an in- 
crease of 22.2 per cent above 1942. 

In the Southern region for September 
the estimated net income was $9,500,000 
compared with $13,909,609 in September, 
1942. The month’s railway operating in- 
come amounted to $15,341,282 compared 
with $20,068,296. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $279,800,000 compared with $233,- 
889, 374 in the same period last year. Their 
nine-months net railway operating income 
was $473,207,479 compared with $426,124,- 
497. 

Gross in the Western district in the nine 
months totaled $2,775,711,337 an increase 
of 33.6 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1942, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,605,381,492 an increase of 25.5 
per cent. 

September’s estimated net income in the 
Western district was $31,300,000 compared 
with $50,272,382 in September, 1942. Net 
railway operating income amounted to $50,- 
262,141 compared with $73,248,783 in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 
1943 


1942 
Total operating rev- 
a ae eas $776,539,302 $697,792,146 
Total operating ex- 
ae 478,074,366 399,705,707 
Operating ratio — 
per cent ...... 61.56 57.28 
i ee ee eee ge ee 172,934,247 126,827,345 
Net railway operat- 
ing income ...... 110,175,208 155,062,969 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 69,700,000 105,190,123 


Nine Months Ended September 30 


Total operating rev- 


CNUCB ccs ccsecoe 6,714,625,548 5,327,539,489 


Total . operating ex- 
a 4,042,579,277 3,346,737,396 
Operating ratio — 

DE CONE 2. cece 60.21 62.82 
RROR ck kscks sess 1,454,725,894 872,554,335 
Net railway operat- 

5 3 INCOME 2.0.55 1,073,083,008 976,300,977 
(Earnings _ before 

charges 

Net income, after P 
charges (estimated) 681,400,000 571,971,991 


Journal Bearings’ Thickness 
Of Lining Is Increased 


By action of the Association of American 
Railroads, Mechanical division, as an- 
nounced in a circular letter issued by Secre- 
tary A. C. Browning, the A.A.R. emergency 
design of journal bearing is modified, effec- 
tive October 20, 1943, by increasing the lin- 
ing thickness from the present nominal of % 
in. to a new nominal of % in., maintaining 
the same tolerances for H and P dimen- 
sions as heretofore (plus or minus 12 in.). 

A revised drawing, which accompanied 
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the letter, is supplied to supersede the pres- 
ent emergency design drawing in the Manual 
of Standard and Recommended Practice. 
Table II of the specifications for relined 
journal bearings has been revised as shown 
in the accompanying table. ; 


Crown THICKNESS OF RELINED BEARINGS— 
FINISHED DIMENSIONS AFTER BROACHING 


Journal Size, In. Total Thickness, In. 


33% by 7 15/16 
44 by 8 15/16 
5. bed 11/16 
5% by 10 11/16 
6 by 11 13/16 
6% by 12 15/16 
Tolerances Plus or minus 1/s2 in., all sizes 


Applicability of Rates 


Bills to provide that “the established rail- 
road freight rates cover the receipt and 
delivery of loaded cars at the points of 
loading and unloading” have been intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Brooks and 
Representative Howell, Republicans of IIli- 
nois. The Brooks bill (S. 1492) would 
accomplish its purpose by an amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce Act’s section 
6(1), while the Howell bill (H.R. 3554) 
proposes to amend section 1(5). 


Local Roads Bill 


Senator Stewart, Democrat of Tennessee, 
has introduced S. 1498 to provide federal 
aid in the post-war period for the construc- 
tion of rural local roads. The bill would 
authorize an appropriation of $1,125,000,000 
“to become available at the rate of $375,- 
000,000 a year for each of the three years 
immediately following the termination of 
the war.” 

Meanwhile agreements with states and 
local authorities for the making of plans 
and surveys could be entered by the com- 
missioner of the Rural Local Roads Admin- 
istration which the bill would create with- 
in the Federal Works Agency. The way 
for this would be cleared by a provision 
authorizing the administrator of FWA to 
cooperate with the states and their subdi- 
visions “in the construction of rural local 
roads.” 


September Truck Loadings 5.6 
Per Cent Above 1942 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Association, Inc., in September 
showed an increase of 0.4 per cent over 
August and an increase of 5.6 per cent over 
September, 1942, according to A.T.A. 

Comparable reports were received from 
332 truckers in 43 states. Their September 
volume totaled 2,430,758 tons, compared 
with 2,422,020 tons in August and 2,301,933 
tons in September, 1942. The A.T.A. index, 
based on the 1938-1940 average monthly 
tonnage of the reporting carriers, was 
193.72 as compared with August’s 191.35. 

The breakdown by commodities showed 
that a little more than 71 per cent of the 
total tonnage was reported by carriers of 
general freight. Their volume was 0.2 per 
cent under August, but 1.9 per cent above 
September, 1942. Transportation of petro- 
leum products, accounting for about 15 per 
cent of the total, reported a 3.8 per cent 
increase over August and a 23.4 per cent 
rise above September, 1942. Haulers of 
iron and steel products, with 7.5 per cent 


of the total, carried 3.5 per cent less jn 
September than in August, but 33.1 per 
cent more than in September, 1942. 

Approximately six per cent of the total 
was miscellaneous commodities, including 
tobacco, milk, textile products, coke, bricks, 
building materials, cement and household 
goods. September tonnage in this class was 
up 0.3 per cent from August and 0.5 per 
cent from September of last year. 


Lake Erie Truck “Ferry” Halts 


Director Joseph B. Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation has ex- 
pressed his disappointment over the “sus- 
pension” of the truck ferry service be- 
tween Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich, 
on Lake Erie, put into effect, as reported 
in Railway Age of June 19, page 1241, by 
Supplementary Order ODT 3, Revised 
25. 

While daily operation of the two lake 
ferry vessels has reduced truck mileage 
between these points about 4 million miles 
in 4% months, this plan for the con- 
servation of tires, gasoline, and vehicles 
has not been a financial success, Mr. East- 
man’s statement indicated. In view of the 
approach of the close of navigation on the 
lake, no plan for immediate introduction of 
a substitute arrangement is under con- 
sideration, it was explained, but the ODT 
director expressed his hope that some 
alternative conservation measure could be 
put into effect next summer, “when the 
need for motor truck conservation will 
probably be at least as great as it has been 
during the past months.” 


Lag in Fitting AB Brakes Is 
Cause of Admonition 

The concern of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission over the continued operation of 

large numbers of freight cars equipped with 


the type K brake has again been expressed, ° 


this time in a report, prepared under the 
direction of Commissioner Patterson, of the 
investigation of an accident on the Penn- 
sylvania near Slope, Pa., on September 10. 

The accident originated in the derailment 
on a descending grade of two cars of a 
120-car train of empty tank cars and was 
complicated by the involvement of two 
other trains passing on parallel tracks which 
had been fouled by the derailed cars. The 
commission’s investigation disclosed that 
only 10 of the 120 cars in the train were 
equipped with standard AB brakes, and 
that these cars were “distributed through- 
out the train so that important advantages 
of the AB type of brake equipment, namely, 
faster serial action, emergency after serv- 
ice and reduction of shock from initial ap- 
plication, were not available.” 

According to the report, the accident was 
caused by an “insufficient number” of cars 
being equipped with “adequate power brakes 
to control safely movement of the train.’ 
The report recommended “that a sufficient 
number of cars equipped with AB brakes 
be included in each train, properly spaced, 
so that the movement of the train can be 
safely controlled by the train brakes.” 

No railroad-owned cars were included 
in the equipment of the derailed train. 
Ownership of the cars in the train was 
divided among 18 private car operators, 
and only 16.6 per cent of all cars of these 
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18 private car Owners had been equipped 
with AB brakes up to June 30, the report 
pointed out, as compared with 60.6 per 
vent of all of the Pennsylvania’s cars so 
equipped, although 85 per cent of the 10- 
year period allotted for application of the 
new standard brake had then elapsed. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 30 totaled 883,678 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on November 4. This was a de- 
crease of 21,641 cars, or 2.4 per cent below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 6,882 
cars, or 0.8 per cent below the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 11,067 
cars, or 1.2 per cent below the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 23 totaled 905,319 cars, and 
the summary for that week as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the Week Ended Saturday, October 23 
District 1943 1942 1941 
Eastern 172,649 165,167 189,727 
Allegheny : 196,790 
| Pocahontas 59,423 
Southern 124,575 
Northwestern .. 143,587 
Central Western 138,066 


Southwestern .. 76,496 77,751 61,437 





Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


361,309 
905,319 


370,089 
903,262 


343,090 
913,605 








Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products . 59,665 
Live stock .... 27,750 
172,123 
15,319 
43,812 
73,724 


105,944 
406,982 


159,828 


Miscellaneous .. 432,574 . 405,584 





October 23 .... 
October 16 .... 


905,319 
912,328 


903,262 
901,251 
909,250 
907,286 
897,427 


913,605 
922,884 
903,877 
917,896 


September 25 .. 919,794 





Cumulative Total, 


43 Weeks .. 35,139,263 35,860,873 34,926,011 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 23 totaled 73,101 compared 
with 66,046 for the previous week which 
contained a holiday, and 73,033 for the cor- 
tesponding period last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 


Total 
Cars 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Connections 


Oct. 23, 1943 
Oct. 16, 1943 


Oct, 9; 
Oct 24° 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


Oct. 23, 1 2,805,684 
. 24, 1942 2,776,360 
Oct. 25, 1941 2,606,506 1,273,248 


Collects Their Tickets Before 
They Board the Trains 


In order to expedite train movements, 
Protect revenues and remedy an almost im- 
possible feat of ticket and cash fare collec- 
tion on crowded trains returning from race 
tracks, the Long Island this summer insti- 
tuted the European practice of collecting 
tickets at gates before passengers boarded 
the trains, 


The success of this plan was evidenced 


1,614,280 
1,453,668 
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on the heaviest day at the Belmont Park 
tracks, when more than 60,000 passengers 
were handled at the Queens Village station 
without confusion or accident. At this 
point there were stationed eight ticket col- 
lectors. Passengers who had not purchased 
round-trip tickets in Brooklyn or New York, 
bought them at booths convenient to the 
entrances and: surrendered them before 
entering upon the station platforms. 
Because of the ease with which this sys- 
tem was managed on one of the busiest sec- 
tions of main-line railroad in the country, 
it was decided to install similar facilities at 
Aqueduct and Locust Manor stations. The 
railroad estimates that when the 190-day 
season has ended November 15, it will have 


carried upwards of 4,700,000 race “fans.” 


Average daily race track travel has been 
in excess of 25,000. 
On June 27, gate control was experi- 


mented with on beach travel trains return- _ 


ing from Rockaway. to New York and 
Brooklyn. Trains formerly producing 500 
to 600 cash fares had such collections re- 
duced 90 per cent. During peak hours on 
Sunday and holiday nights, and early Mon- 
day morning commuting rush hours, pas- 
sengers at all stations on Rockaway Penin- 
sula were required to submit tickets before 
entering station platforms. 

Cash fare collections on Long Island 
trains for August were $25,230.80 under 
cash fare collections for July. Without this 
control in effect it is estimated cash fares 
in August would have exceeded July by 
$100,000. 


Instruction Car for Enginemen 


One-hundred fifty Canadian Pacific 3- to 
5-year locomotive firemen will have grad- 
uated as enginemen on the eastern lines be- 
tween September 30 and December’ 1, fol- 
lowing final examinations in the traveling 
mechanical instruction car which covers all 
lines from Port Arthur to Saint John, N. 
B., and the C. P. R. subsidiaries, the Quebec 
Central and Dominion Atlantic. Continuing 
at present as firemen, graduates soon will 
receive work as yard engineers. 

This traveling school has been established 
in a car formerly devoted solely to air-brake 
instruction. On the line nine months each 
year, and given over to examinations for 
two months, the car for the balance of the 
time acts as a school and forum for the 
discussion of train rules and practice for 
train and engine crews. Seventy students 
can be accomodated at each sitting. All 
courses are illustrated on a screen with 
slides, eliminating the need for paper charts 
and sectional models. This winter, a new 
course on coal conservation is to be added, 
in line with the announced effort of Cana- 
dian railways to save 500,000 tons of fuel. 

Senior enginemen help prepare the fire- 
men for the tests, and a grade of “80” is 
required to pass the oral examination. 
Memorized answers are discouraged by per- 
tinent questions to further establish the 
candidates’ knowledge. The faculty is com- 
prised of R. F. Thomas, general air brake 
inspector and traveling “dean”; A. La- 
chance, supervisor of car equipment; and 
H. Haney, supervisor of air conditioning, 
all three of the eastern lines, Toronto. 

For those in charge of the car, there are 
living quarters, including three berths, 


shower, toilet, clothes lockers, cabinets for 
slides and correspondence and a small 
kitchen. The classroom proper is about 50 
feet long. 


Ban on Truck Route Extensions 
Exempts Tank Trucks 


Operations of tank trucks are not af- 
fected by the recent action of the Office 
of Defense Transportation prohibiting 
truck operators from undertaking new op- 
erations or extending existing ones, an 
ODT statement of November 3 pointed 
out. The terms of the prohibitory orders, 
from which tank trucks are thus exempted, 
were reported in Railway Age of October 
30, page 696. 


Nichols Heads B. I. R. Traffic 
Studies Section 


J. L. Nichols, principal business spe- 
‘cialist for the Transportation Board of 
Investigation and Research, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the board’s Traffic Studies 
Section. He succeeds Henry L. Purdy, 
who resigned recently to join the Missouri 
Pacific’s research staff. 

Mr. Nichols came to the B. I. R. in 
March, 1942, on leave of absence from the 
New York Central, where he had been 
chief clerk in the general stores depart- 
ment at Cleveland, Ohio. Previously he 
had held various positions in that road’s 
mechanical, accounting, and stores depart- 
ment. During World War I he -was chief 
clerk in the office of the mechanical assist- 
ant to the district director, United States 
Railroad Administration, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In 1919, Mr. Nichols returned to 
the N. Y. C., being employed in the ac- 
counting department at Van Wert, Ohio, 
until 1929, when he became storekeeper 
at Indianapolis, Ind.. From Indianapolis 
he went to Cleveland in 1936. 


Air Express Increases 


June air express shipments totaled 1,302 
tons, showing an increase of 48.7 per cent 
over June, 1942, and breaking all previous 
monthly records, according to the air ex- 
press division of Railway Express Agency. 
Shipments for the month rose 8.8 per cent, 
totaling 125,033, and gross revenue went up 
30 per cent. 

For the first six months of the year, air 
express handled totaled 13,775,096 Ibs., an 
increase of 56.6 per cent over the 1942 
period, with its 8,791,635 lbs. For the six 
months’ period shipments rose 6.5 per cent 
and gross revenue 47 per cent. 

With most of the air cargo consisting 
of shipments of essential war materials, 
more than 43 tons per day were handled in 
June, with an average shipment being flown 
more than 1,000 miles. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


In addition to orders issued in conjunction 
with emergency activities arising out of the 
coal miners’ strike, as reported elsewhere in 
this issue, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued Service Order No. 161, 
effective October 27, which prohibits reic- 
ing of refrigerator cars loaded with citrus 
fruits originating at points in Texas and 
initially iced in Texas. This order also 
prohibits salting of bunker ice in refrigera- 
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tor cars loaded with citrus fruits originat- 
ing in Florida. 

The commission has set aside three serv- 
ice orders: No. 137, which permitted re- 
routing of a special shipment of machinery ; 
No. 133, as amended, which applied to the 
use of top or body ice in refrigeration of 
vegetables; and No. 148, which established 
restrictions on shipments of oranges from 
Arizona or California. 

By Amendment No. 15 to Service Order 
No. 80, effective November 4, the com- 
mission designated Burlington, Iowa, as a 
market area under that order, and appointed 
A. J. Skeva as agent to issue permits for 
the movement of grain in that area. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
next meet at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
November 9, at 7:45 p. m. Frank S. Austin, 
purchasing agent, New York Central, and 
a former president of the club, will address 


the group on “Railroad Purchasing in War | 


Time”. 

J. M. Hall, chief engineer, Cardwell 
Westinghouse Company, Chicago, will speak 
before the Eastern Car Foreman’s Associa- 
tion on November 12 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th street, 
New York, starting at 8 p. m. Mr. Hall’s 
subject is, Draft Gears and Their Relation 
to Freight Car Operation and Maintenance. 
The usual discussion period will follow the 
presentation of the paper of the evening. 


Traffic Club Essay Contest 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
is sponsoring another essay contest, with 
any member of the individual club units 
eligible for entry. Essays of 1,000 words 
“or less are to be written on “Transporta- 
tion in the Post-War Era”, and the first 
four prizes will be in war bonds of $100, 
$75, $50 and $25 denominations, respec- 
tively. All papers must be submitted by 
December 31, 1943, to E. H. Henken, chair- 
man, Club Publications Committee, Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, P. O. Box 
993, Louisville, Ky. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Attiep Rartway_ Suppty_ AssociaTion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, II. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. ES 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acrnts.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C =e: of NN. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Room 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLwAy ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

American Rartway BripGeE aNp BuiLpincG Asso- 
craTion.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

American Rartway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN Rartway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
. B. Lanctot, Canadian National Rys., St. 


SuUPERIN- 
332, 


aul, Minn. 

American Rattway ENGINEERING AsSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooveration with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, II. 

Auunrea Rartway Macaztne Eprtors’ Assocta- 
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TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, November 29-Decem- 
ber 2, 1943, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 


1 eee 

Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting, De- 
cember 2, 1943, Hotel Fennsylvania, New 
York. N.: ¥. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—H. 
Le remy 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, ° 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLRoaps.—H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. | . 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
ieee 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New_York 7, N. Y. 
Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone _Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
me Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
_E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
oe Bidg., Washington 6, 


Freight Claim Division —Lewis Pilcher, 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl 
Motor Transport Division.—George R 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division —E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 

: tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
we Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 

ton 6, De C. 

AssociaTion OF Rattway Ciaim AGEnts.—F,. L, 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ili. 

BRIDGE AND_Buitpinc Suppty MEn’s_ Assocta- 
tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Canapian Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
oa June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lours, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, thir 
Tuesday of each month on une, 7 
and August, Hotel De Soto, t. uis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFrFicers’ AssocrATION.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Ralp 
ij Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 

ll. Regular meetings, second onday o 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

CentraAL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 

~ and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Eastern ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 

—H. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastern Car ForemMAn’s AssociaTion.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 


29 W. 39th St. 

MastER BoIver 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N y 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND Urn, 
1T.ES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 

5 Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL RArLWay_ APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salk 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New  Encianp 'Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, Reg’ 
ular meetings, Ps naga uesday of each wun 
except June, July, August and Se i 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. tities 

New_York Raitroap Cius.—D. W. 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex. 
cept June, July, August, September and De. 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y 

PaciFic Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner. 
P. O. Box A, Sausalito, Cal." Regular meet! 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal, 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. . 

Rattway Business AssociaTion.—P. H. Middle. 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il 

Rattway Cuus oF Pirtspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway Exectric Suppry Manuvuracrurers’ 
F sasetsioges oe O McC, Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, III, 

RaILway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

RatLway Suprty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ri Pag Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts. 

urg 


ws 

RaiLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Comnany, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

RatLtway T1E AssociaTion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 16-17, 1944, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

StcnaL APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St. 
New York 7, N Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius,.— 
A Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 

omy. March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 


a 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—D. M. George, P. 0. 

Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 

lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 

except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. . 

Western Raitway Cius.—E. E. Thulin _(Execu- 
tive Secretary), Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Mon- 
day of each month, except } seer f June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


New York, N. Y. 
AKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A, F 


Abandonments 





MipL_anp VaLLEY.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a branch 
from Hartford Junction, Ark., to Excel- 
sior, 16.7 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the application of this road for au- 
thority to abandon operation of, and of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louts 
to abandon, a segment of a branch extend- 
ing 0.67 miles southwest from Gladden, 
Pa., and a branch from Cecil, Pa., to 
Bishop, 1.1 miles. 


Paciric Coast.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has granted 
this road’s petition to reconsider its appli- 
cation for authority to abandon its line from 
Maple Valley, Wash., to Taylor, 8.7 miles. 
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Supply Trade 





a 


C, V. Topliffe, representative of Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been 
promoted to manager of the Boston dis- 





C. V. Topliffe 


trict office. W. E. Addicks, of the Boston 
dfice has been moved to New York as 
district manager. Mr. Topliffe entered the 
employ of Cutler-Hammer at Milwaukee 
in 1924 upon graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity. Later he was transferred to the 
sales department at Boston. 


J. D. Brandon has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Ameri- 
can Arch Company, with offices in New 
York and Chicago. Mr. Brandon began 
his career with the New York Central in 
1906, serving his apprenticeship at the rail- 
toad’s Beech Grove, Ind., shops. He was 
foreman and general foreman of the Ur- 
bana, Ill, roundhouse of the Peoria & 





J. D. Brandon 


Eastern from 1912 to 1915 and general fore- 
man of the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
pi Co. from 1915 to 1919. He joined the 
‘merican Arch Company in 1919, leaving 
a 1924 to become associated with the Pitts- 
urgh Steel Products Company. In 1927 he 
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rejoined American Arch as assistant to the 
executive vice-president and finally vice- 
president. 


James B. Rosser, sales agent of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
administrative assistant, reporting directly 
to the president. 


Robert B. McColl, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been elected 
a director of the company. 


The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Brackenridge, Pa. has an- 
nounced the acquisition of the Carbide 
Alloy Corporation of New York, which 
will be operated as Allegheny Ludlum’s 
Carbide division. 


Joseph B. Terbell has been appointed 
first vice-president of the American Man- 
ganese Steel division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company. Mr. Terbell was 
graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1928, and 
joined the American Manganese Steel di- 





Joseph B. Terbell 


vision in October of that year. After serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of about two years 
in the company’s Chicago Heights plant, 
he entered the Chicago sales office. He was 
transferred to the Ramapo-Ajax division in 
1931, and to the American Manganese Steel 
division’s New York office in 1932. He 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., as assistant man- 
ager of the alloy department in 1933, and 
to the sales department in Chicago in 1935. 
He was transferred to the American Forge 
division in 1936, returning to Amsco in 1937 
as eastern sales manager in the New York 
office. Mr. Terbell was appointed a vice- 
president of the American Manganese Steel 
division in 1940. 


The Link-Belt Company’s Caldwell 
plant in Chicago was awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for excellence in production of 
vital war material on October 7. 


The Fitzgibbons Boiler Company is 
converting its plant at Oswego, N. Y., to 
the production of boilers for , locomotives. 
The plant was presented the Army-Navy 
“E” award on October 29. For nearly two 
years it has produced hulls for the “Gen- 





eral Sherman” medium tank, material for 
naval vessels and equipment used by ar- 
senals in the manufacture of high explo- 
sives. Colonel Frank J. Atwood, chief of 
the Rochester, N. Y., ordnance district, dis- 
closed that the changing requirements of 
war made possible the conversion to the 
production of boilers for locomotives. He 
reminded those who may think such prod- 
ucts comparatively unexciting that Ameri- 
can and British pilots hunt enemy locomo- 
tives over the occupied lands of Europe 
and said that the Army’s need for such 
equipment tended to increase as it advanced 
over devastated areas. 


J. B. MacKenzie, formerly development 
engineer, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer, and E. F. Seibel, formerly chief 
draftsman, has been appointed assistant me- 
chanical engineer of the Standard Stoker 
Company, with headquarters at Erie, Pa. 


George W. Fox, formerly secretary, has 
been elected president of the Davis Brake 
Beam Company, Johnstown, Pa. David 
E. Shannon has been elected vice-president 
of the company and O. G. Custer, assistant 
secretary. 


The Oakes Products division of the 
Houdaille - Hershey Corporation has 
been awarded the war production citation 
by the Ordnance Department industrial in- 
tegration committee for tank tracks, in 
recognition of work performed during a 
critical period in the production of tank 
tracks, from August 3, 1942, to March 31, 
1943. 


L. F. McGlincy, general superintendent 
of the Donora, Pa., steel & wire works of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of operations, Pittsburgh, Pa., district. 
Loren J. Westhaver, assistant general 
superintendent at Donora, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent to succeed 
Mr. McGlincy. 


Ceremonies were held at the Dunkirk, 
N. Y., plant of the American Locomotive 
Company on October 20 marking the com- 
pletion of the final 155-mm. gun carriage 
on the current contract. The Dunkirk plant 
gun shop is now turning its men and ma- 
chines to locomotive parts production for 
United States War Department locomotives 
and to expanding the production of Alco 
Products equipment needed for the high 
octane gas and synthetic rubber programs. 
In addition to the 155-mm. gun carriages, 
the plant has also produced 105-mm. and 
155-howitzer carriages. 


Edward J. Burnell, formerly vice- 
president and general manager in charge 
of operations of the Link-Belt Company’s 
Pershing Road plant and central division 
sales in Chicago, has been transferred to 
the executive offices in Chicago as vice- 
president in charge of sales. Harold L. | 
Hoefman, manager of the company’s At- 
lanta, Ga. plant, will succeed Mr. Burnell 
as general manager of the Pershing Road 
plant, and Richard B. Holmes, district 
manager at Indianapolis, Ind., has been ap- 
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pointed manager of the Atlanta plant to 
succeed Mr. Hoefman. David E. David- 
son, district engineer at the company’s De- 
troit, Mich., office, has been named district 
manager at Indianapolis. 


Lawrence §. Sheldrick, formerly chief 
engineer of the Ford Motor Company, has 
been appointed assistant to R. K. Evans, 
vice-president and group executive in 
charge of the general engines group of 
General Motors Corporation, including 
the Allison, Electro- Motive, Cleveland- 
Diesel and Detroit-Diesel divisions. Mr. 
Sheldrick was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1892 and gained his early experience with 
the Hudson Motor Company, the Continen- 
tal Motors Corporation and the Timken 
Detroit Axle Company. During World 
War I, he was a lieutenant in the Ordnance 
department of the Army and in 1922, he 
joined the Lincoln Motor Company. When, 
a few months later, this company was taken 
over by the Ford Company, Mr. Sheldrick 
became a member of the Ford organization. 


' OBITUARY 


Peter J. Hickey, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Pantasote Company, 
New York, died October 14. 


Charles Wescott Gennet, Jr., vice- 
president of the Sperry Rail Service, whose 
death on October 26 was reported in the 





Charles Wescott Gennet, Jr. 


Railway Age of October 30, was born at 
Binghamton, N. Y., on August 1, 1876, 
and was graduated in mechanical engineer- 
ing from Cornell University in 1898. Im- 
mediately after leaving school he entered 
the employ of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and a year later he entered the 
testing department of the Southern at 
Alexandria, Va., where he remained until 
1907. He then went with the Robert W. 
Hunt Company, Chicago, as manager of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) office and was promoted 
to manager of the rail department with head- 
quarters in Chicago, in 1909. In January, 
1928, he resigned to become vice-president, 
with headquarters at Chicago, of the newly 
organized Sperry Rail Service Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., (now Sperry Rail Service). 
Since that time Mr. Gennet has been close- 
ly associated with the development of 
equipment for the detection of defective 
rails. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Composite-Type Car Program 
May Be Abandoned 


The requirements committee of the War 
Production Board is understood to be giv- 
ing serious consideration to a recommenda- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that allocations for the construction of 
composite-type cars be discontinued in favor 
of a smaller number of all-steel cars requir- 
ing an equivalent tonnage of steel. While 
it is estimated that, in general, ten cars of 
the composite type can be built with the 
steel required for nine all-steel cars, it also 
has been pointed out that the cubic capacity 
of the composite type is less, due to the 
space taken up by the wood used in its con- 
struction, while other considerations, such 
as additional maintenance required for the 
composite cars, also tend to balance the 
immediate saving in steel. 

Another factor in the situation is the 
determined opposition with which most 
railroads are reported to have met the 
WPB’s composite car program, which has 
been expressed, it is said, in tardiness or 
refusal to place orders for cars of this con- 
struction in the face of the increasingly 
critical equipment situation. The ODT has 
had under consideration, according to these 
reports, at least two plans for government 
financing of the 1943 car building program, 
in order that manufacturing capacity may 
be fully utilized to the extent that WPB 
allocations permit. 

One proposal for government financing 
would employ the resources of the Defense 
Supplies Corporation to keep car building 
plants in operation. As fast as railway 
orders were received, the cars so produced 
would be turned over to them and the gov- 
ernment agency would be repaid. Under 
another proposal a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would 
be set up to own the cars built under this 
program, which then would be leased to 
various railroads. However, further con- 
sideration of such proposals automatically 
would be obviated by a decision to abandon 
the composite-type car, it was explained, 
since it is expected that railroads will not 
delay in ordering all-steel cars up to the 
total made available by WPB allocations, 
particularly in view of their reported oppo- 
sition to government financing of equip- 
ment purchases of any kind. 

So far, tentative allocations out of 1943 
steel tonnage, as passed by the WPB, are 
said to total about 21,250 composite-type 
cars, of which 10,122 would be produced 
from the first quarter quota. It is not ex- 
pected that this first part of the program 
would be greatly disturbed in the event that 
the WPB should abandon the composite 
car, but opportunity to substitute all-steel 
cars for the second and third quarter tenta- 
tive allocations of the composite type would 
still be available. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
has authorized the construction of 50 addi- 
tional riveted tanks of tank cars, conform- 





News Department continued on next left-hand page 








ing to I. C. C. shipping specification 103, 

except that toncan iron plates may be sub. 
stituted for open-hearth boiler plate ste 
of flange quality, the cars to be used jp 
service tests in the transportation of gy. 
furic acid. The authorization came jp api 
October 27 order in No. 3666, the com 
mission acting favorably on the applicn Ml 
tion of the Mechanical Division, Associa: 
tion of American Railroads, for modifica 
tion of a previous order of August 6, 194] 

which had authorized the construction offi 
25 similar tartks. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 1f 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives for 
service in the United States from thell 
American Locomotive Company. The road 
also has 20 mountain-type steam locomotives 
for service in Canada on order with thelll 
Montreal Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Canadian National Orders 4,700 
New Freight Cars 


The Canadian National has placed orders 
for 4,700 new freight cars of which 4.200% 
are for use on Canadian Lines, including 
3,050 box, 750 70-ton hopper, 200 flat, andi 
200 refrigerator cars, and 500 for servicelll 
in the United States, including 200 auto-M 
mobile and 300 70-ton gondola cars. The 
orders were allocated as follows: 









































No. Type Builder 
1,450 Bex Canadian Car & Foundryil 
1,350 Box National Steel Car 
250 Box Eastern Steel Car 
750 Hopper Eastern Steel Car 
200 Flat Canadian Car & Foundry 
200 Refrigerator Company Shops 
200 Automobile Pressed Steel Car 
300 Gondola Pressed Steel Car 


The REapino’s directors have authorized 
the expenditure of $8,500,000 for the con 
struction and purchase of new equipment 
including 1,000 hopper cars, 1,000 gondola 
cars and 50 cabooses to be built in the com- 
pany’s own shops at Reading, Pa., and fivell 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives of 5,400 
hp. each to be purchased from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation. Construction of 1,00 
hopper cars, previously authorized, will be 
gin in the Reading shops during December, 
making a total of new work amounting to 
approximately $11,000,000. 


SIGNALING 


THe Union Switco & Sicnat Con- 
PANY is furnishing ten sets of intermittent 
inductive train stop equipment for instal 
lation on 2-8-4 type K-4 steam locomotives 
which are being built by the Americat 
Locomotive Company for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. This equipment will be operate! 
in territory now equipped with the iter 
mittent inductive automatic train sto 
system. 


Tue Union Switco & SicNai Cov 
PANY has received an order for 15 sets 0 
intermittent inductive automatic train stop 
equipment to be applied to 15 “S” class 
locomotives which are being built by th 
Lima Locomotive Works for the Nev 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. This automat 
train stop equipment is similar to that nov 
in service on the Nickel Plate, and will be 
installed on locomotives operating i the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Chicago territory. 


<< OO SC 
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Ina few months of this staggering wartime workmanship, and materials. He brings out 
traffic, Inspector Mars brings out facts about the greater availability that flows from 
locomotives that might well have lain hid- Lima’s unremitting care and attention to 
den through years of peacetime service. He the closest possible approach to perfection 
brings out the bad .. . and he brings out in every last detail, And—perhaps most 
the good, too. convincingly of all—he brings out the out- 

standing economic superiority of Lima-built 
He brings out the extra stamina and the Modern Super-Power Steam Locomotives, 
greater mileage resulting from Lima’s insist- and their essential place in our system of 
ance upon the highest standards of design, transport. 


a LIMA be 
IMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS @tiil ih alc INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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Finaneial | 





CENTRAL OF GEeorc1A.—Equipment Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to is- 
sue $1,301,400 of notes in evidence of de- 
ferred payments on the purchase of certain 


equipment under conditional sales con- - 


tracts. The total cost of the equipment was 
stated as $2,169,000, of which the road ex- 
pects to pay approximately 40 per cent 
when the equipment is accepted from the 
builders. The issue will apply to the pur- 
chase of 250 composite-type box cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. at a cost of $912,500; 100 composite- 
type box cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at a cost of $365,000; 165 
pulpwood flat cars from the Greenville Steel 
Car Co. at a cost $577,000; one 1,000- 
h.p. diesel-electric switching locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works at 
$78,500; and 3 1,000-h.p. diesel-electric 
switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Works at a total cost of 


$235,000. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JerseY.—Assessment 
A ffirmed.—On October 28, the New Jersey 
state board of tax appeals affirmed the 1943 
property assessment of the Central of New 
Jersey at $78,187,344. 


Ittinois Centra. — Refinancing. — To 
provide funds to enable this road to pay 
indebtedness to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the amount of $15,000,000, 
on which the interest rate is 4 per cent, 
this road has obtained the approval of Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate. Commerce Com- 
mission of its application for authority to 
assume liability for $15,000,000 of 2%4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, series W, 
sold at 98.3373 to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
on which basis the average annual cost 
will be 2.94 per cent. One thousand 50-ton 
hopper cars covered by the road’s series Q 
equipment trust will be included, along 
with other equipment, under the new agree- 
ment, and provision is made for the release 
of that equipment by appropriate payments 
on the series Q trust. 

In approving the application, the divi- 
sion pointed out that the total debt reduc- 
tion this road expects to have accomplished 
during the year 1943 will amount to about 
$36,000,000, or more than 10°’ per cent of 
the indebtedness outstanding at the begin- 
ning of this year. 


New York CEntRAL—New York & 
Harlem Refinancing —The New York Cen- 
tral has made effective, as of November 1, 
its offer to the minority stockholders of the 
New York & Harlem, which involves the 
exchange of the new 100-year non-callable 
4 per cent mortgage bonds of the Harlem 
for the minority stock of that company on 
the basis of $125 principal amount of new 
bonds for each share of minority stock ($50 
par value) so exchanged. Of the 62,560 
shares of minority stock outstanding, in ex- 
cess of 45,000 shares either have been de- 
posited under the offer or have assented to 
it. The offer is to be kept open by the Cen- 
tral until December 31. 
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New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Stock Purchase Petition—The | United 
States district court at New Haven, Conn., 
has reserved decision on the New Haven’s 
petition for authority to purchase 24,150 
shares of Boston Railroad Company pre- 
ferred stock. Opposition was expressed by 
the Port Authority of Boston, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Old Colony stockhold- 
ers protective committee, the New York 
Central and the Delaware & Hudson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Refinancing by Sub- 
sidiary.—This company and the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington, lessor, have 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to assume lia- 
bility for and to issue, respectively, $12,- 
929,000 of general mortgage 3 per cent 
bonds, series E, to be purchased at par by 
the Equitable Lifé Assurance Society. The 
proceeds will be used to retire a like amount 
of general mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
series D. In addition to average annual 
savings of $232,500 to result from lower 
charges, a 1943 income tax reduction of 
$840,000 is expected to result from the 
transaction. 


SEABOARD AIR Line.—Reorganization 
Hearings—At hearings before the United 
States district court at Baltimore, Md., at- 
torneys for the receivers testified that the 
railroad owed $15,000,000 in interest which 
had accrued on back interest on its securi- 
ties for the years 1940-1942. The accrual 
of interest was used as a federal income tax 
deduction for 1942 and the attorneys, while 
claiming the deduction legal, told the court 
that there would be a difference of about 
$12,000,000 in taxes for 1942 and 1943 if 
the government refused to allow the claim. 


St. Louts SouTHwEstTeRN. — Trackage 
Rights—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to enter into an agreement for opera- 
tion under trackage rights on the second of 
two tracks of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific for 1.22 miles within the corporate 
limits of Shreveport, La. 


SouTHERN Paciric.— New Directors 
Elected—John G. Walsh, vice-president in 
charge of finances of the Southern Pacific, 
has been elected a director, succeeding 
Charles E. Perkins, deceased, and D. J. 
Russell, vice-president, has been elected a 
director, replacing W. F. Bull, who has 
resigned. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.03 37.74 30.26 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.35 80.33 68.87 


Dividends Declared 


Great Northern.—Preferred, $1, payable Decem- 
ber 13 to holders of record November 2 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$2, pay- 
able December 1 to holders of record November 12. 
Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly ee 
December 10 to holders of record November 22. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. — 6% 
guaranteed preferred semi-annually, $3, payable 
«November 1 to holders of record October 31. 7% 
guaranteed preferred, semi-annually, $3.50, pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record October 31. 
Southern.—5% non-cum. preferred, $1.25, pay- 
able December 15 to holders of record November 15. 





Construction 





immense 


CaNnaDIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has 
been awarded W. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask, 
for the reconstruction of a 10-stall round. 
house and machine shop at Calgary, Alta, 
The stalls are 90 ft. long and the machine 
shop is 38 ft. by 85 ft. The reconstruction 
work consists of replacing the old frame 
walls with new frame walls, and replacing 
the roof with a laminated type roof deck 
covered with a 5-ply built-up tar and gravel 
roof. 


New York CENTRAL.—W. J. Meagher 
& Sons, Bay City, Mich., has submitted a 
low bid, amounting to approximately $693- 
400, to the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment for the construction of a two- 
span grade separation bridge carrying eight 
railway tracks over the Detroit Industrial 
Expressway at Dearborn, Mich., at an 
angle of 48 deg. 22 min. Each span will 
be 75 ft. 9 in. long and will be supported 
on gravity-type concrete abutments and a 
column and girder type concrete pier, rest- 
ing on cast-in-place concrete piles. The 
contract for the work will include the con- 
struction and removal of run-around tracks; 
and the removal, reconstruction and altera- 
tion of existing tracks at the location of 
the bridge. All track material, ties and 
ballast will be furnished by the railroad. 


SouTHERN Paciric—A general contract 
has been awarded Robert E. McKee, El 
Paso, Tex., for the construction of a new 
locomotive-erecting shop at Sparks, Nev. 
The new structure, which will be 253 ft. 
long, 80 ft. wide and 57 ft. high, will have 
a frame of steel salvaged from another 
building recently retired and walls of cor- 
rugated asbestos transite, protected by a 
brick veneer on the inside up to the height 
of the window sills. The windows will 
have steel sash and the roof will be of 
built-up asbestos felt on wood sheathing. 

The building will be located adjacent to 
a machine shop with one wall common to 
both buildings. It will be equipped with 
12 cross tracks and engine pits served by 
the existing transfer table. Steam heat- 
ing will be provided by projection-type 
high-pressure units set between the roof 
trusses. Four electric transformers will be 
installed for various voltages for the shop 
equipment and the shop will be completely 
piped for high and low pressure water, 
steam and compressed air. 


War DepartMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Kansas City, Mo., has awarded a con 
tract, amounting to about $80,000, to Me- 
Ginnis & Grafe, Dallas, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a railroad track, for concrete 
pipe, and for excavation work in Kansas. 
The U. S. Engineer office, San Francisco, 
Cal., has awarded a contract, amounting 0 
$20,000, to the Granite Construction Com- 
pany, Watsonville, Cal., for the constr 
of a spur track, crossover, and loading plat 
form in California. The U. S. Engineet 
office, Mobile, Ala., has awarded a contract, 
amounting to about $50,000, to Royce Ker- 
shaw & Co., Montgomery, Ala., for the 
construction of a railroad track in Florida. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Charles B. Bryant, engineer of tests of 
the Southern, whose promotion to the 
newly created position of assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of research and 
ests, with headquarters at Washington, 
D.C, was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 23, assumed the duties of his 
new position on November 1. Mr. Bry- 
ant was born on November 1, 1900, at 
Washington. In 1922 he received his B.S. 
degree in engineering at the School of En- 
gineering, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. After a career which in- 
cluded eight years as a field engineer of 
the Portland Cement Association and six 
years as materials engineer of the Mary- 
land State Road Commission, he entered 
railroad service on November 16, 1936, as 





Charles B. Bryant 


headquarters at Alexandria, Va. This po- 
sition he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of research and tests, at Wash- 
ington. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


M. J. Murphy has been appointed gen- 
eral auditor of the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, with headquarters at Paterson, 
N. J, succeeding D. S. Treat, who has re- 
tired at his own request. 


J. C. Putt and Robert M. Clark, at- 
torneys of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
"e for Kansas, have been promoted to so- 
licitors for Kansas, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., succeeding Bruce Hurd, 
whose death on October 4 is reported else- 
Where in these columns. 


untae H. Howe, assistant treasurer 
of the New York Central with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed treasurer 
of that company, succeeding Rudolph P. 
Ahrens, who retired from that position on 
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engineer of tests of the Southern, with 


October 31 in accordance with pension regu- 
lations. Edward Coles, Henry A. 
Dahmer, and Ray F. Hoppenstadt have 
all been appointed assistant treasurers. Mr. 
Howe was born on June 8, 1884, at New 
York, and entered railroad service on April 





Gustave H. Howe 


23, 1901, in the accounting department of 
the New York Central. On June 1, 1907, 
he became a clerk in the treasury depart- 
ment. He then served respectively as as- 
sistant cashier and chief clerk in that de- 
partment, being appointed assistant treas- 
urer on November 1, 1929. On July 1, 1932, 
Mr. Howe became assistant treasurer of the 
New York Central System, serving in that 
capacity until his recent appointment as 
treasurer with headquarters at New York. 

Mr. Ahrens entered the service of the 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa (now New York 
Central) on October 1, 1889, at Chicago. 
In June, 1896, he became assistant treasurer, 
and in July, 1898, was appointed secretary 
and treasurer. In April, 1903, he was also 
appointed local treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now New York Central) and 
other companies, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Following the consolida- 





Rudolph P. Ahrens 


tion of various companies forming the New 
York Central Railroad Company, he was 
appointed, in January, 1915, assistant 
treasurer of that and various other com- 
panies. 

In January, 1918, under the United States 
Railroad Administration—the New York 
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Central Lines, he became assistant to fed- 
eral treasurer. In March, 1920, following 
federal administration, Mr. Ahrens was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the New 
York Central and affiliated companies. In 
July, 1932, when the treasury department 
officers located at Cleveland; Detroit, 
Mich.; and Cincinnati, Ohio, were con- 
solidated with the New York office, he was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the several 
companies comprising the New York Cen- 
tral system, at New York. This position 
he held until his recent retirement. 


J. B. Donnelly, auditor of disbursements 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, and of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, has been promoted to comptroller 
of both roads, with headquarters as before 
at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding A. E. 
Hancock, who has retired at his own re- 
quest after 32 years of service. J. R. Chap- 
man, assistant comptroller of the two 
roads, has been advanced to general auditor, 
with headquarters as before at Minneapolis. 


William J. Holden, assistant chief 
claim agent of the New York Central at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
chief claim agent, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. succeeding Harry G. 
Whiteman, who has been transferred to 
Cleveland, replacing Frank A. Hruska, 
chief claim agent who has retired after 
more than 50 years service. Harry A. 
Fathauer, assistant chief claim agent at 
Chicago, has been advanced to chief claim 
agent, with the same headquarters, a new- 
ly-created position. 


OPERATING 


H. H. Fitzsimmons has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Medicine 
Hat division of the Canadian Pacific, suc- 
ceeding A. E. Hartley, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Lethbridge division. 


H. J. Slavin has been appointed train- 
master of the Buffalo division of the New 
York Central. Emil Moore has been 
named assistant trainmaster of the Hudson 
and Mohawk divisions of that road with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 


W. L. Fagley, telegraph and telephone 
supervisor of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of telegraph and 
telephone, with headquarters as before at 
Houston, Tex. 


R. M. Stone has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Virginia division of the 
Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Raleigh, N. C. He succeeds C. A. McRee, 
who has been furloughed to serve with the 
722nd Railway Battalion, United States 
Army. 


C. O. Dexter, terminal trainmaster of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Hoboken, N. J., has been transferred to 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding L. H. Black, 
who has been transferred to Port Morris, 
N. J., as trainmaster. Mr. Dexter will be 
succeeded at Hoboken by W. G. Dorsey, 
trainmaster at Port Morris. 


W. E. Heimerdinger, superintendent of 
the Cedar Rapids division of the Chicago, 
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Rock Island & Pacific, has been transferred 
to the Oklahoma division, with headquarters 
at El Reno, Okla., succeeding C. C. Fertig, 
who has been transferred to the Southern 
division, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Mr. Fertig replaces F. L. Campion, 
who has been transferred to the Cedar 
Rapids division, succeeding Mr. Heimer- 
dinger. 


J. W. Graves, superintendent of the 
Marion division of the Erie who was 
granted leave of absence in March, 1941, to 
serve as general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the U. S. government ordnance 
plant at Ravenna, Ohio, has returned to the 
Erie as superintendent of the Allegany, 
Bradford, Meadville and Buffalo and South- 
western divisions, with headquarters at 
Salamanca, N. Y., succeeding C. K. Scott, 
whose promotion to acting engineer main- 
tenance of way, Eastern district, is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. 


TRAFFIC 


Patrick H. McWhorter has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the South- 
ern at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding How- 
ard Cook, who has been transferred to 
Greenville, S. C. 


~ 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


J. C. Nichols, bridge inspector of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky., 
has been promoted to assistant bridge en- 
gineer, system, with the same headquarters. 
G. H. Beasley, division engineer at Ra- 
venna, Ky., has been advanced to assistant 
engineer in the chief engineer’s office, with 
headquarters at Louisville. 


D. Hillman has retired, after 42 years 
in the service of the Canadian Pacific, from 
his position as district engineer of the Que- 
bec district. J. A. Irvine has been appointed 
Quebec district engineer to succeed Mr. 
Hillman. J. H. Reeder, general tie and 
lumber agent with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., has been appointed assistant 
district engineer, Quebec district, to fill the 
vacancy left by the promotion of Mr. Irvine. 


J. A. Irvine, assistant district engineer 
of the Quebec district of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, has been promoted to district engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding D. Hillman, who has re- 
tired. J. H. Reeder, general tie and lumber 
agent, has been advanced to assistant dis- 
trict engineer of the Quebec district, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, re- 
placing Mr. Irvine. 


E. H. McGovern, assistant district en- 
gineer on the New York Central, has been 
promoted to district engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding Paul Hamilton, who has re- 
tired effective November 1. G. T. Dona- 
hue, division engineer at Chicago, has 
been advanced to assistant district engineer 
at Cleveland, Ohio, replacing E. J. Bayer, 
who has been transferred to Cincinnati, 
succeeding Mr. McGovern. A. A. Keever, 
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assistant engineer in the district engineer’s 
office at Cleveland, has been promoted to 
division engineer at Mattoon, IIl., relieving 
J. R. Scofield, who has been transferred 
to Chicago, replacing Mr. Donahue, and 
Max Nearing, track supervisor at Jack- 
son, Mich., has been advanced to assistant 
engineer in the office of the district en- 
gineer at Cleveland, succeeding Mr. Keever. 


I. H. Schram, engineer maintenance of 
way of the-Eastern district of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed acting chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the system, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, in place 
of J. C. Patterson, who has been granted 
a leave of absence, effective November 1. 
C. K. Scott, superintendent at Salamanca, 
N. Y., has been appointed acting engineer 
maintenance of way of the Eastern district 
at Jersey City, to succeed Mr. Schram. 


Neil D. Hyde, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the chief engineer of the New 
York Central System, West of Buffalo, 
with headquarters at Chicago was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 23, was 
born at Afton, N. Y., and is a graduate of 





Neil D. Hyde 


Union College. He entered railway service 
in September, 1912, as a rodman on the 
New York Central at Utica, N. Y., and 
in June, 1917, he became an engineer in 
the New York State engineer’s department. 
In August of the same year he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant of engineers in the 
U. S. Army and served 12 months over- 
seas with the A. E. F. In March, 1919, 
Mr. Hyde returned to the New York State 
engineer’s department, and in May, 1922, 
he became an assistant engineer on the 
New York Central. In November, 1935, 
he was promoted to special engineer in the 
office of the vice-president, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and three years later he 
was advanced to special engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer, West of Buf- 
falo, holding that position until his new 
appointment, effective October 1. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Hawthorne has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of motive power of 


the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga. 


John R. Finnerty, road foreman of ep. 
gines of the Scranton division, Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western, has been promoted 
to rules examiner with headquarters at 
Scranton, Pa. 


Guy M. Gray, superintendent of motive 
power of the Bessemer & Lake Erie with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has re. 
signed from this position after more than 
47 years of service with the company, 
Edwin F. Richardson, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power succeeding 
Mr. Gray. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. C. Enste has been named lumber 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding the 
late S. M. Elder. 


Howard Crouse, general storekeeper of 
the Texas & Pacific at Marshall, Tex., has 
been promoted to purchasing agent, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding 
F. S. McClung, whose death on October 
20 is reported elsewhere in these columns. 


SPECIAL 


William E. Brennan, a member of the 
publicity staff of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been promoted to publicity 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Bruce Hurd, solicitor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe for Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., died in a hospital 
at Rochester, Minn., on October 4. 


Remus F. Atwood, who retired in 1939 
as general agent of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., died recently at Miami, Fla. 


John C. McClure, who retired in 1925 
as assistant to the president of the Southern 
Pacific in Mexico, with headquarters at 
Tucson, Ariz., died recently at his home 
in Altadena, Cal. 


Lewis J. Fredley, superintendent of the 


- Southern district of the Pacific Fruit Ex- 


press Company, died recently in the South- 
ern Pacific hospital, Houston, Tex., follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. 


F. S. McClung, purchasing agent of 
the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., died on October 20, after an 
illness of three months. Mr. McClung was 
born at Knoxville, Tenn., on November 
21, 1890, and entered railway service in 
October, 1908, as a storekeeper on the Il- 
linois Central at Louisville, Ky. He et 
tered the service of the Texas & Pacific in 
1910 in the stores department and in 1921, 
was promoted to general storekeeper. In 
March, 1924, he was promoted to the post 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
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Save Manpower 


INCREASE LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE 


UR) a 


FRANKLIN AUTOMATIC 
COMPENSATOR 
and SNUBBER 
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This important Franklin device releases manpower and in- 
creases the availability of your locomotives. Instead of calling 
for the services of scarce and more needed skilled maintenance 
men, it compensates automatically and continuously for all 
alterations caused by driving box temperature changes, and 
also dampens the stresses induced by reversal of forces. 

By eliminating the air gap and by dampening stresses, the 
Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber greatly pro- 
longs bearing life and increases locomotive mileage between 
shoppings. It has never been so important to keep every loco- 


motive working to its utmost as it is today! 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK p CHICAGO ~~ 
In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway placed in service 
in 1930 five 4-8-4 type Alco locomotives. A steady increase in traffic 
created a vital need for more motive power. As a result ten improved 
4-8-4 type locomotives were delivered to this road by Alco in July, 1942, 
and only recently, in September, 1943, Alco delivered ten more. 


Right now the railroads are handling the heaviest traffic on record. 





aaa eee bee AS eee 


Powerful steam locomotives of proven design are in large measure 
responsible for this outstanding performance. 


Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 228,000 Lb. _ Boiler Pressure 250 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 399,000 Lb. Tractive Power §7,000 Lb. 
Cylinders 25x30Ins. Tender Capacity, Fuel 16 Tons 
Diameter of Drivers 70 Ins. Tender Capacity,Water 15,000Gals. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, 
GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 





November 6, 1943 : 35 
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They should read: Average mileage 


Railway Age, were reported incorrectly. 


cellaneous) 58,068,579: 


September 11, 


and total (including mis 


go & St. Lcuis, which appeared on page 441, 


operating revenues (freight) 55,423,434 and (passenger) 1,663,803 ; 


* The first four figures in the 7 months’ column of the New York, Chica 


operated during period 1688; 
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Compressor Replacement Part 


Our “know-how” of air compressor replacement parts has 
a background of three generations . . . knowing the best 
available material for the job . . . possessing the crafts- 


manship to do it well. 












There is no let-down in standards . . . the same high 
quality built into the original is maintained in the re- 
placement, a policy that extends compressor service life 


with top efficiency. 


It is a small part of the proud story of war time 
railroading — the amazing ability of equipment to 
“take it” far above and beyond the normal cail. 








WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 


" November 6, 1943 
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